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we can’t quite believe it ourselves 
...and so we hasten to explain 


E don’t want to claim too 
much forour Post's 40% Bran 
Flakes . . . But who can control 
the gusto of an artist like Mr. Fox! 
For ourselves, we are content to 
say: Here is an unusually delicious 
cereal that you certainly ought to 
try without delay if you lack “‘git 
up and go’’—if you are feeling 
logy, headachy and generally not 
quite up to par. 

Such a condition is frequently 
due to a sluggish intestine. And 
lack of bulk in the diet is very fre- 
quently the cause. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 





Other Parts of Wheat contains braa 
to supply this bulk. To give you 
the bulk that is needed to keep 
food wastes moving naturally, 
easily, along the intestinal tract- 
to promote normal elimination. 

Why not try it every morning 
for awhile? It may make a big dit 
ference in the way you feel. 

And you'll vote it one of the 
finest tasting cereals that eve 
brightened up your breakfast table’ 
Just try it with fruit or | rics! 
You can get Post's 40% Bran Flakes 
at all grocers. And it costs so little! 
A product of General Foods 
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Friend to Friend 


To PUT farm homemakers in surround- 
ings as modern as those the men-folks 
enjoy, we announced last month a farm 
home remodeling program. The second 
article in the series may be found on 
page 12 in this issue. We expect to show 
you by remodeling typical farm homes 
that it is, after all, a relatively simple 
matter to transform a structurally sound 
house. A second home was recently se- 
lected, a farm home in Nebraska, which 
will also be remodeled by Mr. H. E. 
Wichers in cooperation with our home 
department editor, Ellen Pennell. It has 
= aptly said that America prospered 

hen it was building homes, and we hope 
re the present, nation-wide move- 
ment toward home improvement will go 
far toward stimulating employment in 
the national industries. Our own family 
iterest finds a world of satisfaction in 
providing better than sweat shop condi- 
tions for the homemaker. 


Of the long list of legislative mon- 
strosities put on the statute books the 
past two decades “‘to help the farmer” 


t 


the Frazier-Lemke bill ranks at the top. 


Last month we expressed the belief that 


v of our readers in distress because of 


debt would be ready to go so far in get- 
ting relief as allowed under this new bill. 
Evidence that we were right is piling up 
daily. 

Suppose John Doe, a farmer, finds 
that he is unable to pay his creditors or 
to reach a satisfactory agreement with 
them and is threatened with foreclosure. 
His next move is an appeal to his county 
committee for farm debt adjustment. 
Many of the successful committees have 
closed from 60 to 80 percent of the cases 
brought to them. (You'll recall that Suc- 


cessful Farming originated the idea of 


the county adjustment committees. The 
subject was discussed first in our issue 
of December, 1932, immediately after 
which committees were set up in several 
states.) Failure to get an adjustment thru 
the efforts of the committee then leads 
him to the county debt commissioner 
with prospect of bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. If he meets failure here, too, the 
new law provides that John Doe may 
then petition to become a bankrupt to 
obtain the help provided under the 
Frazier-Lemke law. Up to this point no 
action by John Doe to obtain an adjust- 
ment of debt is likely to reflect upon his 
future credit. | Continued on page 52 
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ASC PAE Sih See 


This is the way to 
get back Vim and Energy...quickly! 


Rested ... restored... ready to do your level best 
again! That’s the way you feel after you’ve enjoyed 
a few puffs from a Camel cigarette. 

There is a scientific reason for this—called the 
“energizing effect” in Camels. Through it your 
latent, natural energy is made available...in a 
wholesome and delightful manner. 

Millions of farmers smoke Camels and know 


the feeling of well-being and vigor that they foster. 


And the up-to-date findings of a famous New 
York research laboratory bear out all they say 
about how smoking Camels gives a fellow a quick 
comeback in vim and vigor. Like to smoke a lot? 
Go ahead! You can “get a lift with a Camel” as 
often as you wish. Camels, with their finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS, ever get on your nerves. 


Camels are made from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turkish and Se 


Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


CAMEL’S 
Costlier 
Tobaccos 


never get on 
your Nerves 


“Get a LIFT 
with a Camel !” 


Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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a you tell me how to cure 
soybean hay? And can you give me 
the essential points in handling these 
emergency hay crops such as sudan 
grass, sorghum, and millet, which 
hundreds of farmers are growing for 
the first time this year?” 

These were the questions I put to 
E. R. Henson of the Farm Crops 
Department at lowa State College, 
Ames. I wanted the information to 
pass along to the readers of Success- 
ful Farming. 1 had selected E. R. 
Henson because he has made a spe- 
cial study of hay curing over a long 
period. He not only has studied the 
problem as a research man, but he 
operates a farm in addition to his 
college work and most of his farm 
land is devoted to hay production. 

“Well, there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a lot of soybean, sudan 
grass, and sorghum hay to be ruined 
this year. These crops are not like 
the ordinary hay crops which farm- 
ers generally handle,”’ he mused half 
to himself as he considered the ques- 
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Curing 
Emergency Hays 


Soybeans, Sudan Grass, Sorghum, and Millet are 
Emergency Crops That Require Special Handling 


tions I had put to him so rapidly. 

“IT should say that the emergency 
crops now being grown most widely 
in the Midwest divide themselves 
into about three groups. First, there 
is soybeans where the problem is 
largely one of saving the leaves. In 
the second group I would put sudan 
grass and sorghum. These are two 
which are much alike in that they 
have rather coarse stems, filled with 
water. It is not difficult to keep the 
leaves on these crops, but it is some- 
times a real job to get them cured. 
In the third class would come millet, 
which is not much of a problem. It 
can be handled very much like 
timothy, mixed hay, wild hay, or 
any of the grasses with which most 
farmers are familiar. 

“TI presume that of all the emer- 
gency crops being grown this year, 
soybeans head the list—at least in 
the Cornbelt, and thousands of farm- 
ers this year will cut soybean hay for 
the first time in their farming ex- 
perience.”  [ Continued on page 26 
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Tho cutting soybeans with 
a grain binder and curing 
in shocks is preferred, a 
mower can handle the job 














Sudan grass is best cut with a mower, then 
cured in the swath and windrowed. This vig- 
orous sudan is the product of a single seed 


By Fred E. Ferguson 











To get the most miles . 


out of the least gas 
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Chevrolet Master Six Sedan 








Year after year, Chevrolet 
Peneveouer | engineers ask themselves 
the same question—“What kind of =a, be satisfied with any 
engine gives the most smooth miles and ZAl 7 A other low-priced car 
the greatest power on the smallest amount 
of gas?” And each year, every test gives 


the same answer—“‘A valve-in-head Six.” 





That is why Chevrolet, the most progres- 
sive manufacturer in the low-price field, — ies = es 
continues to give you this engine. That . + eee 7s == =. fut)’ 


is why, when you buy a Chevrolet, you PATENTED 80 HORSEPOWER — 
KNEE-ACTION WHEELS 80 MILES PER HOUR 





get matchless economy, along with such 





great features as Knee-Action, Body by 








Fisher, cable-controlled brakes, and the 
husky Y-K frame. Chevrolet’s 80-horse- 
power, 80-mile-an-hour engine is the most 
efficient you can buy. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M. A.C. 
terms. A General Motors Value 





CABLE-CONTROLLED SHOCK-PROOF | BODIES 
BRAKES STEERING BY FISHER 

















Save with a 
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CHEVROLET OVERHEAD VALVE SIX 
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The dual-purpose Short- 
horn bull combines both 
beef and milk qualities 


Tips you 


ero nenss The American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
sponsors thru the illustrations on 
this page the approved type dual- 
purpose Shorthorn. The bull is red 
and the cow dark roan. The photo- 
graphs do not represent actual ani- 
mals, but models taken after a com- 
mittee had studied measurements 
and points taken from actual ani- 
mals, combining milk and beef to a 
degree that should, from past per- 
formance, be readily reproduced to 
the extent that the breed as a whole 
will improve in both qualities. Type 
is the principal object of the models. 
No attempt was made to standard- 
ize colors. 
models was done by a committee of 


men prominent in the breeding of 


milking Shorthorns. After models 
were prepared, they were submitted 
to many prominent and experienced 
breeders thruout the country. 


_FRUIT TREES. Clean cultiva- 
tion in the 176,370 acres of Illinois 
orchards is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past because it is now known 
to do more harm than good, accord- 
ing to the University of Illinois. In 
the case of newly planted trees, hoe- 
ing around the individual tree is 
much more satisfactory than work- 
ing the entire surface of the orchard. 


PULLETS. Raising pullets in 
close confinement is a practice large- 
ly discarded in Ohio, announces the 
University. Birds raised on range 
are better feathered and more likely 


The work of selecting 


What is NEW in Farming 





to produce well during the fall and 
winter months. 


STRAWBERRIES. A large num- 
ber of strawberry varieties received 
their production test in Pennsylva- 
nia this year. The demonstrations 
included Dorsett, Fairfax, Howard 

Belmar, Blakemore, Aberdeen, 
Aroma, Big Late, and Chesapeake. 
The first five are early, while the 
other four are midsummer and late. 
Dorsett and Fairfax strawberries are 
the products of experiments con- 
ducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


PIGS. The possibility of pigs 
keeping themselves free of worms 
by grazing on chenopodium plants 
is being tried at the South Dakota 
Experiment Station. Wild plants 
from Illinois, Maryland, and Kansas 
were crossed to produce plants used 
in the test. No conclusions as to the 
practical value of the plant as a 
forage for this purpose have yet been 
drawn. Results of two tests indicate 
that it may be used as a forage crop 
to eliminate worms and reduce grain 
and supplements required to pro- 
duce 100 pounds of gain. 


COWS. Returns over feed costs 
have been higher on a heavy hay 
ration fed experimentally on one of 
Ohio’s county experimental farms. 
By this method of feeding also a 
greater percentage of the milk check 
was retained on the farm. Holstein 
cows were fed at the rate of 30 
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The dual-purpose cow as 
approved by a committee 
of prominent breeders 


can use today 


pounds of hay daily, plus 15 pounds 
of corn silage and a grain ration com- 
posed of 40 percent ‘each of corn and 
oats, and 20 percent of wheat bran. 
Grain was fed in reduced amounts. 
These results were reported at the 
29th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association. 


TREES. Severe drought on the 
prairies of South Dakota has shown 
what trees are hardy for that cli- 
mate. Ash and oak withstood condi- 
tions better than other trees. Elm 
and hackberry also proved satisfac- 
tory. Boxelder and cottonwood live 
but a short time and should be 
planted for temporary protection 
while the more permanent trees are 
getting started sinking their roots. 


ALFALFA. The effect of alfalfa 
hay on milk flavor has been given re- 
cent consideration at the Oklahoma 
A. and M. College. Its worst effect 
was produced when fed two hours 
before milking. The effect of the hay 
persists in a slight degree for as long 
as seven hours. This demonstrates 
the importance of feeding alfalfa hay 
after milking rather than before. 
These results were reported at the 
recent meeting of the American 
Dairy Science Association. 


SILAGE. A. I. alfalfa silage 
for dairy cows was prepared at the 
University of Wisconsin by sprink- 
ling with a mixture of hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids as it was placed 
in the silo. [| Continued on page 46 
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Details of the AAA program have been fairly well mastered, thanks to county committees, state extension de- 
partments, and county agents. The cars shown in the courthouse square above brought many farmers eager for 
information. Now that the farmer and small town business man have some understanding of AAA detail, they 
are pondering and discussing with their neighbors the probable future of the program, national and international. 


We have asked William Johnson, Midwest newspaper man, to throw light on this important question.—Edifors. 


PHOTOMONTAGE BY PENNEBAKER OF UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD, AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS BY JAMES WOODMAN 
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Thought of strict government 
control brings farm anxiety 


/ \ CRUSTY old _ philosopher 


once was asked what he thought of 


a man who had just been married 
the sixth time. He answered, “‘I re- 
gard it as a triumph of hope over 
experience. 

That might also be said of the 
AAA program for the cure of farm 
troubles. Experience points to the 
failure of many attempts, some far 
back in the past, to improve condi- 
tions by governmental control of 
prices and wages. Two recent fizzles 
that will occur to the reader were 
the blow-up of Brazil’s coffee “‘valor- 
ization” scheme, and of England’s 
Stevenson plan to hoist the price of 
her colonial rubber. 

But hope, which rises eternal in 
the human breast, said, ‘“‘Let’s try 
again; this time, profiting by past 
mistakes, we may win.’ And per- 
haps hope i is right. Certainly, we’re 
doing no end of things today that 
were impossible a few decades ago. 
The very surplus of foodstuffs that 
has plagued us disproves respected 
opinion voiced as late as 1900, that 
the world was headed for a food 
mortage. 

Faith in the AAA program rests 
chiefly on its possession of a vital 


By William Johnson 


feature that was lacking in previous 
attempts to raise farm returns. This 
is the provision for ‘“whoaing-up” 

production thru benefit payments 
for reducing acreage and _ herds. 
Lifting prices temporarily has al- 
ways been a fairly workable feat. 
The trouble was that the higher 
prices brought on a deluge of supply 
that scuttled them. Now that is to be 
prevented, and many thoughtful 
men believe this is what will make 
the AAA plan succeed. 

However, there are other able- 
minded citizens who view the AAA’s 
production control as the core of a 
dangerous project. They will tell 
you that no program so revolution- 
ary, so utterly, clashingly different 
from the previous order, has ever 
been attempted before, outside the 
Russian experiment. 

And clearly enough the AAA pur- 
poses, if followed thru, will mean an 
enormous upheaval in our farm life. 
Old ways, the freedom of action 
which has been one of the chief at- 
tractions of farming, must go. Thou- 
sands of families will have to submit 
to being shifted around, to having 
their home and neighborhood ties 
broken, and to starting again in new 
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surroundings. A good many renters 
and farm hands will find their occu- 
pations wiped out, a sadness now 
well under way. 

All of that is contained in an- 
nouncements that about 40,000,000 
acres of crop land must be retired 
and families on inferior farms prob- 
ably will be moved to better ones. 


M AY BE a changed world requires 
such a program. Possibly farmers 
must forsake their individualism and 
adopt cooperative group action re- 
inforced by government authority 
to get along in a world which is now 
organized up to the gills and show- 
ing a strong taste for dictatorship. 
The AAA says that is the farm need, 
and whatever one may think of its 
program, few doubt the sincerity or 
intelligence of its leaders. 
Midwestern farmers, however, will 
give the matter careful thought be- 
tore plunging into such an adventure 
so deeply that they can’t scramble 
out. They know that leaders, tho 
sincere and able, can be mistaken in 


judging the necessities of an indus- 


try so vast and complex as is Ameri- 
can agriculture. This is particularly 
true in a time [ Continued on page 22 
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By H. J. Gramlich 


University of Nebraska 


For the first time in the history 
of the United States, we are con- 
fronted with an acute shortage of 
roughage. There is virtually no car- 
ry-over of old hay. Meadows which 
gave promise of producing a fair 
crop have scarcely been worthy of 
cutting; small grain is very thin and 
short with but little straw to har- 
vest. Very dry and virtually value- 
less pastures thruout most of the 
United States have caused farmers 
to either feed newly-harvested hay 
or turn their livestock on alfalfa 
meadows, native grass meadows, 
oats fields, and such other growing 
vegetation as might seem to possess 
sufficient nutrients to keep the herds 
from becoming poor. Normally the 
roughage produced by these several 
crops would have been stored to 
meet winter’s needs. 

With a shortage of roughage at 
hand, we find a cattle inventory 
which shows approximately a 20 per- 
cent increase over the number on 
hand six years ago. Other kinds of 
livestock likewise have increased in 
numbers. Consequently, the Ameri- 
can farmer faces a very serious prob- 
lem in connection with caring for his 
herds and flocks until grass becomes 
available in the spring of 1935. 

One of the most acute shortages 
will be that of legume roughages. 
Such hays as red clover, alfalfa, 
sweet clover, and alsike clover are 
high in protein and essential min- 
erals and, when fed to young grow- 
ing animals, balance the rations 
wonderfully well. In the absence of 
these hays, there will bea problem as 
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regards supplying sufficient protein 
in connection with the feeds which 
are available. This will have to be 
met thru the judicious use of protein 
supplements. Cottonseed meal, lin- 
seed meal, and tankage offer the best 
bets to supply protein on a concen- 
trated basis. These three by-products 
mixed in equal parts constitute a 
splendid protein supplement for all 
kinds of livestock. If tankage is 
available at a price in line with that 
existing for cottonseed and linseed 
meal, the use of it in the mixture is 
The variety of proteins 
thus furnished would help make up 
for the lack of variety and palata- 
bility existent in most rations which 
will be used to carry stock thru. 


lr roughage low in protein is used, 
it would be desirable to feed from % 
to 1 pound daily of the supplement 
mentioned or of the vegetable pro- 
tein supplement which might be ob- 
tained cheaper. Most non-legumi- 
nous roughages are not only low in 
protein but are deficient in calcium. 
To offset this deficiency it would be 
well to use finely ground limestone. 

[his could be fed with the protein 
Rs Perel An allowance of 1/10 
pound per head daily would answer 


Methods by which short 
supplies of roughage can 
be made to carry thru 
the entire winter and 
keep stock in good shape 


the purpose very nicely. Steamed 
bonemeal can be used. In fact, a 
mixture of equal parts ground lime- 
stone, steamed bonemeal, and salt 
kept before livestock at all times 
would be a very commendable prac- 
tice in the absence of legume hays. 

What are the possible sources of 
roughage and grass which might 
come into the picture to help solve 
the roughage problem? Without 
question, corn and other row crops 
such as the canes and kafirs offer the 
greatest possibility of producing 
quantity. Given favorable moisture 
conditions during the late summer, 
there should be a large amount of 
roughage developed in these crops. 
Preserved in the form of fodder or 
ensilage, they could go quite a ways 
toward easing the shortage of hay 
which is bound to exist. Incidental- 
ly, there is one thing which we 
should have gained from this year’s 
experiences—the advantage and 
value to be obtained in having a re- 
serve supply of feed when winter 
closes in. Why wouldn’t it be a fine 
thing to have an extra silo, the con- 
tents of which could be carried over? 
In sections where the trench silo 1s 
practicable, there would need to be 
very little added cost. If possible 
this fall, excavate a trench silo and 
fill the same. Cover this with from 4 
to 6 inches of dirt and forget that 
you own it. There will come a time 
within the next few years when this 


reserve supply of feed will be of 


tremendous value in meeting an 
emergency. Think what it would 
have meant.to [| Continued on page 42 
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J. T. Nichols visits an island of coconut milk and 
honey; sun-swept under a perpetual summer sky 
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© is in January, dressed in my 
lightest summer clothing, I sped 
thru the warm, balmy breezes that 
swept up from the sea along the 
shore of the “Isle of Paradise.” I had 
arrived on my first stop on a trip 
around the Southern Hemisphere— 
Jamaica—eighteen hundred miles 
from home—eighteen hundred miles 
from snow and sleet and bitter winds. 

As we raced along thru the exotic 
beauty of this island paradise, I 
turned to my host. “‘Is it cold in win- 
ter here?” I asked. “‘Judge for your- 
self,”’ he replied. ““We are having our 
winter now.” 

“In Jamaica,” he added, “there 
are neither severe heat waves in 
summer nor cold spells in winter and 
the variation in temperature aver- 
ages but six or eight degrees thruout 
the entire year.” 

I was fortunate in being the guest 
»f resident friends while on the is- 





land and from them I learned much 
of its history, customs, and tradi- 
tions. During my visit we drove over 
the capital city of Kingston and thru 
the country, stopping at sugar plan- 
tations, government experimental 
farms and gardens, as well as private 
dairy and poultry farms. One of my 
hosts was a judge in the Petty Court 
and he told me a great deal about 
the native people. 

The Jamaican negro lives a life of 
ease. Nothing worries him. He loves 
to loll around the market place and 
about his home and, as his needs are 
not great and the weather is always 
warm, the poorest shack with a 
thatched roof is a mansion to him. 
He is quarrelsome, hot tempered, 
and seems to be a natural born 
fighter, but seldom injures anyone 
seriously. Every other negro is his 
brother. 

When the judge drove us up to 
his court, the yard was full of peo- 
ple all dressed in their best and 
seemingly having the time of their 
lives. When these natives go to 
court, everyone connected with the 
witnesses and their families brings 
his lunch and plans to spend the 
day. Quite often there are disputes 
and sometimes a fight or two and 
that means another court 
and another exciting, legal picnic. 

The recrea- [ Continued on page 47 


session 


Above: their burdens are heavy, 
but their footsteps slow, for no one 
hurries in enchanted Jamaica. Left: 
much serious conversation is required 
to harvest a cartful of coconuts 
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Further Plans 


For Our Kansas Home 


The W. R. Huston home is the first to adopt the Farm 
Home Remodeling Program of Successful Farming. 
This story presents plans for yard, gardens, and drive 


By Ellen L. Pennell 


Home Department Editor 


H. E. Wichers 


Architect 


OR the farm home 
can never be done completely by re- 
arranging a few rooms, taking out 
closets, and putting in cupboards. 
The interior is only half the job. 
The drive, the gardens, the garage, 
the chicken houses, the barn, and 
even Old Shep’s domain must be 
worked into the plan. 

Last month we described quite 
completely what changes the Hus- 
tons needed in working over the 
interior of their home. This month, 
we are going to present the plans for 
the outside, showing changes in yard 
and gardens. 

The Huston farmstead is a most 
fascinating replanning scheme, since 
it is almost ideally located. As one 
drives up the highway, the house is 
not seen, as in so many cases, squat- 
ting in the Shadow of an overpower- 
ingly huge barn. Neither must one 
weave in and out of a long string of 
pens, lots, and nondescript lean-to 
buildings only to find the house 
meekly settled in their midst with 
that “everything-first-but-me”’ look. 

This house, even tho it is but a 
one-story, unpretentious cottage, at- 
tracts your attention and holds it. 
Tall, wide-spreading trees, and a 
huge bluegrass lawn give the place a 
feeling of permanence. Last May, 
when we made our first visit, a mem- 
ber of our party exclaimed as he ap- 
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proached the lawn, “. . . the finest 
bluegrass country lawn in the State 
of Kansas.” 

As we crossed the lawn and were 
invited to sit on the big comfortable 
oorch, our eyes followed a most 
Soatiial view, covering miles and 
miles of rolling fields. Fields which 
brought into view rectangular 
patches of greens in all their different 
color values (gray-green of alfalfa in 
bloom, yellow-green of pastures, 
blue-green of corn) all accented with 
the glorious yellow of ripening wheat 
fields. Like grandmother’s old com- 
forter, tied with knots of gay yarn, 
these fields were tied in hit-and-miss 
fashion with clusters of trees and 
colored buildings of neighboring 
farm homes. Any home owner would 
cherish such a picture of nature as 
this as a real inspiration thruout the 
year. The appreciation the Huston 
family expressed for the lovely view 
reminded us of many such vistas on 
farms which had been blocked out by 
a barn, haystack, or similar obstruc- 
tion. All of these features are assets 
which the Huston farm plot claimed 
before replanning was started. 

In making the exterior changes, 
Mr. and Mrs. Huston had definite 
reasons for certain improvements. 











The plan they selected is a very 
simple one, a type which could be 
adapted to many farms. It was 
chosen, not only from the standpoint 
of beauty, but with a very definite 
idea as to ease of keeping the grounds 
trim and attractive and yet usable 
for every member of the family. 


First consideration was given the 
driveway to the house. Voicing the 
problem of almost every farm home- 
maker, Mrs. Huston requested that 
the driveway be planned so callers 
would not approach the house thru 
the back yard gate and kitchen door. 
Since the house was built before 
highways were a reality, it does not 
face the road. As shown in the illus- 
trations, the drive from the highway 
is to pass the front door. Directly 
in front of the house there is to be a 
planting arrangement dividing the 
drive, which continues directly to 
the barns and granaries. 

The walk from the drive leading 
to the front door and around to the 
back door will be made of stepping 
stones. Directly to the left of this 
walk is the flower garden. This 
leaves a bluegrass lawn area in one 
large plot which will require clipping 
only with a machine mower. Mrs. 
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Do you wish certain changes made in 
sur home? Mr. 
rural architect, will gladly give you as- 
istance, and his advice comes to you 
without cost. When writing for infor- 


mation, please be specific about your 


eeds. If changes are to apply to the 
exterior, send snapshots taken from 

four sides of the house. Inc lude a 

ugh pe neil . sketch of plan locating r 
loors, windows, stairs, chimneys, the 
lrive, the highway, and general direc- 
ion of the barns. Always indicate 
which side is north. Don’t hesitate to 
nake your desire definite and clear. 
In writing, please address Mr. H. E. 
Wichers, Successful Farming, Des 
Voines, Iowa, and send a }-cent 
stamp for cost of postage on his reply. 





H. E. Wichers, our 

















MAIN HIGHWAY 












Extreme left: view of the Huston 
home before remodeling has been 
started on the house and before 
replanning the yard and gardens. 
Left: a plan showing house and 
gardens as they are now, without 
landscaping. Above: this is 
rearranged farmstead as it will 
appear after work is completed. 
Notice that the drive in from the 
highway provides a planting di- 
rectly in front of the house. To the 
left of the walk are the gardens. 
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Huston slipped us the gentle hint 
that gardens and lawns which de- 
manded constant attention were 
sometimes neglected on the farm, so 
she skipped over that problem by 
selecting the plan outlined above. 

Just back of the flower garden, 
you will notice a plot for the conven- 
ient vegetable garden. This is to be 
screened from the front lawn by a 
row of shrubs between the flowers 
and vegetables. 


Mr. Huston, eager to keep the 


os ‘en interested in their home, 


asked that some part of the yard be 
devoted to a play area. Just west of 
the house a lot is reserved in which 
may be placed a croquet or tennis 
court. This provides the young son 
and daughter, Willis and Helen, with 
a 7 of the plan which they can 
aim as theirs. Imagine how they 
vil introduce their young neighbors 
to their very own property! 

hese complete the major changes 
to be made in the Huston farmstead. 
New plantings are to be made and 
other minor changes which will be 
more completely illustrated in photos 
ina future issue. This home which 
las been carefully preserved proves 


economy of sound construction and 


regular upkeep. When we congratu- 


lated Mr. Huston on his respect for 
his home, he stated, ““‘When I 
make improvements, I like to have 
them well done. I am like my father 
in that respect. He insisted on quali- 
ty in materials and in workmanship 
when the house was built.”’ 

The other farm buildings have 
been given this same consideration. 
Properly located for convenience 
and attractive arrangement, they 
have been kept in ideal condition. 
No gentle hints to straighten build- 
ings and remove useless old land- 
marks were necessary when we began 
working on this farmstead. 


THE plans for the Huston home 
are not at all complex but most out- 
standing. With skillful planning and 
consideration of family needs, the 
improvements have been added at 
a most nominal fee, and constitute 
an ideal plan for others to follow. 
Let’s review the story which ap- 
peared in our August issue, and sum- 
marize briefly all the interior changes 
to be made. Last month’s plans 
showed that, within the original four 
walls, many. unthought-of conven- 
iences are to be built in. Three large, 
cluttered rooms—the kitchen, pan- 
try, and dining room—are to be 


jobs such as washing and 
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shuffled around until a kitchen, din- 
ing room, office, and work room are 
arranged. 

The work room is to be a joy to 
Mrs. Huston. There she’ll roll up 
her sleeves and conquer all those real 
canning. 
At the door she can slip out of her 
work apron, step into her neatly ar- 
ranged new kitchen, and be ready to 
greet Mr. Huston when he comes in 
to dinner. (She told us once that 
she’d think Mr. Huston mad if he 
didn’t come thru the kitchen on his 
way to the dining room!) These in- 
terior changes will not call for a 
great deal of material expense, 
yet they change the whole “tone” 
of the house. 

In a similar manner, the exterior 
planning has, within one fence, the 
house, the yard, flower and vege- 
table garden, and play area for the 
children—easily done. 

Some of you say, 
garden in the yard? 

Yes indeed, this is the smartest 
scheme of all, and one for which the 
Hustgns must be given full credit. 
The same fence protects the flowers, 
garden, and lawn from chickens, rab- 
bits, and all other “‘moochers.”’ Then 
think of the convenience of stepping 
out the kitchen door to the kitchen 
market and selecting your own fresh 
vegetables! It’s the logical thing, 
and any vegetable garden, when 
kept like the Hustons ts a beauty to 
behold. 

The Hustons and Successful Farm- 
ing staff hope our readers are follow- 
ing these plans carefully. Think them 
over and try applying them to your 
home. You'll be surprised how quick- 
ly many of them can be adapted. 
Next month, we will present our Ne- 
braska home, from which will spring 
dozens of new and practical ideas you 
can use in your own farm planning. 
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T, IRUOUT the coun- 


try, schools are opening 
this month and boys 
and girls are going back 
to training again—a 
training in which we are 
investing an enormous 
amount of time and 
money. Are we receiving 
our money’s worth? Too 
often, in rural schools 
especially, we have 
looked at child educa- 
tion more as a source of 
work for teachers (per- 
haps our older sons and 
daughters among them) 
rather than as an ad- 
vantage to the children. 
That’s an error; the im- 
provement of our rural 
school system should be 
the major interest. The 
employment problem 
will follow along. We 
are spending much, may- 
be all we should, but 
can we not receive more for the 
money? Our farm children are en- 
titled to just as much training as the 
urban group, but in neither time 
spent nor in opportunity furnished 
are they receiving their share. 


© This seems to be the high year for 
soybean production in our section. 
Because alfalfa was a short crop, we 
plan to make most of our beans into 
hay. At the same time, with the 
large acreage planted, 1 think the 
price of seed will be comparatively 
low. In making bean hay we have 
found that cutting with a binder and 
shocking two by two is the most sat- 
isfactory method. Good haying 
weather is needed to cure soybeans 
in the swath or windrow. The stub- 
ble does not seem to hold the hay up 
off the ground as well as most crops, 
and when the broad leaves flatten 
out on the ground with rain, they 
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SQUIBS 


FROM A FARMER'S NOTEBOOK 


By George W. Godfrey 


mold. To bind the beans requires 

atience and is wearing on canvasses, 
bet a good crop of hay is assured by 
binding. The leaves are saved and 
rain damage is at a minimum. The 
most satisfaction we ever got out of 
cutting beans was when we used a 
neighbor’s power binder. By running 
the tractor in low it was possible to 
take a fairly wide swath without the 
difficulty which nearly always comes 
with a horse drawn binder in the 
loose soil of a bean field. 


© Many of us who live in a country 
where oats is a good bit of our feed 
crop will have to replace it, at least 
in part, this fall. We have always 
found that ground ear corn with 
some linseed oilmeal or soybeans 
added was a good substitute. Some 
of us have grown up with a tradi- 
tion, often from Scotch ancestry, 
that oats has a feeding quality su- 


perior to anything else 
for young stock. Chem- 
ical analysis may not 
confirm this belief, but 
still it is common. | am 
not ready to disprove it, 
but I am sure that all 
our young stuff will get 
by this year with their 
oats very much adulter- 
ated by the addition of 
corn and soybeans. 


© There is a great 
temptation this fall to 
cut the alfalfa fields late. 
When hay is short it is 
hard to see alfalfa left 
standing on its own 
roots. One has to re- 
member, however, that 
cutting alfalfa late 1s 
borrowing from next 
year’s crop with a ver- 
geance. Not only is the 
amount of the first crop 
next year cut down, but 
the life of the plants is endangered 
by late cutting. Most of us here in 
the Cornbelt have other sources of 
rough feed anyway. To cut corn and 
shock it, then husk it out of the 
shock to save a quantity of good 
rough feed is foreign to our practice. 
Not that such feed equals alfalfa at 
all. It can hardly be compared, but 
it could splice out a short crop of 
better feed. I have had no wort) 
about rough feed for this winter since 
we had rains to make the corn grow. 


© In 1916 we put running water into 
the house and built a septic tank to 
take care of the sewage. That tank 
consisted of a concrete chamber si 
by eight feet and four feet deep with 
earth floor. In one corner we sae 
receiving chamber open at the bot- 
tom. Last fall was the first time that 
we had occasion to disturb it. Unt 
then it had | Continued on page 5 
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T ISN’T always luck—it isn’t 

simply brakes that decide 
whether you skid into an acci- 
dent or stop a safe distance away. 
It’s the grip on your tires. 
And 8,400 stopping tests show 
that the Goodyear ““G-3” All- 
Weather stops your car quicker 
than any other tire—that smooth 
tires skid as much as 77% farther! 
And that’s what we mean by 
“the Goodyear margin of safety.” 


The truth about 
accident records 


Tire advertising has recently 
made a great point of scaring the 
public about blowouts. 


Yet insurance records show that 





MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON 





stop you 


THE GREATEST NAME 


mE 


Would YOUR tires 
in time? & 





Better give your car the Goodyear margin of safety—tests show 
that the new ‘‘G-3’’ All-Weather tread GRIPS and STOPS 
quicker than any tire tested against it! 


blowouts or punctures cause only 
4/10ths of 1% of the accidents. 


Five and a half times as many acci- 
dents are caused by skidding. 

And the first fact you need to 
know about skidding is that it 
takes grip in the center of the 
tread—grip where the tire meets the 
road—to put the full power of 
your brakes against the ground. 


Grip—and the new “G-3”’ 


Now you begin to underst: id 
why the new “G-3” All-Weather 
is one of the most spectacular 
tire successes in years. 


Examine it at any Goodyear 
dealer’s. You'll see that it has big, 
sure-footed blocks of rubber in 
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GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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the center of the tread—more of 
them than ever before. 

It has the finest grip to start with 
— and after grueling road tests, 
Goodyear has proved that it keeps 
its grip 43% longer than former 
All-Weathers — twice as long as 
other tires tested against it. 
What makes this heavier, huskier, 
broader, flatter tread possible is 
the body of patented Supertwist 
Cord used in all Goodyear Tires. 
And this same Goodyear feature 
gives you the best possible pro- 
tection from blowouts in every ply. 
But what you really need to think 
about when you buy a tire is grip 
—and the Goodyear margin of safety 


costs no more. 


RUBBER 
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ly MANY discussions of the pul- 
let vs. hen flock problem, two serious 
handicaps for the pullet are recog- 
nizable at the start. The pullet depre- 
ciates much more in market value, 
and her eggs are too small to com- 
mand top prices for several weeks 
after production begins. 

Consider first the handicap of de- 
preciation. Early in the fall a well 
developed Leghorn pullet will cost 
the buyer about 75 cents. A year 
later she is not in demand as a layer; 
therefore, unless an outstanding in- 
dividual, she is taken to the produce 
market where she will bring about 
25 cents, according to prices in Kan- 
sas the past year. The difference be- 
tween the cost and the selling price 
is 50 cents. This represents a depre- 
ciation of 66.6 percent the first pro- 
duction year. But instead of sending 
her to market, suppose she is kept 
for a second laying year. Her market 
value at the beginning and close of 
the second year remains the same or 
possibly increases due to a gain in 
body weight. Therefore, where there 
is a large depreciation the first year 
for the pullet, there is but little, if 
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the Flock 


Let fifty percent of the pul- 
lets live past their first year 
and more profits will result 


By Loyal F. Payne 


Kansas State College 


any, the second year for the hen. 

The long period over which small 
eggs are produced by the pullet is 
the second major handicap, espe- 
cially where the eggs are sold on a 
graded basis. Most Leghorn pullets 
produce small or pewee eggs en to 
six weeks after the onset of produc- 
tion. These eggs are usually worth 
just about one-half as much as first 
grade eggs. That is, it requires two 
sullet eggs to equal one, two-ounce 
en egg in value. Furthermore, pul- 
lets do not usually reach their maxi- 
mum egg size where they compare 
favorably with hens until about the 
middle of February or long after 
the peak in high prices is past. Com- 
bine these two disadvantages, and 
one can see that it would take mar - 
pullet eggs to overcome both, and 
that the steady production of a 
group of mature birds is desirable to 
balance the flock. 

A critical experiment making the 
above comparisons with 100 Leg- 
horn hens and too Leghorn pullets 
extending over a period of 52 weeks 
was completed recently at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station. 










Both lots were housed, fed, and 
managed alike. Neither flock re- 
ceived artificial lights nor were they 
given outdoor range. The pullets ex- 
celled in annual production, averag- 
ing 192 eggs each, while the hens 
averaged 167 eggs each. The greater 
portion of this difference came dur- 
ing the fall months when egg prices 
were high but also when pullet eggs 
were small. 

A local produce firm received the 
eggs once or twice weekly and cooled 
them 24 hours at 50 degrees before 
grading. The head candler carefully 
examined the eggs before the light 
and graded them thruout the year. 
A cash return was made on the basis 
of the market value of the eggs 
which was determined by size, tex- 
ture, condition of shell, and interior 
quality. The grades used corres- 
ponded to the U. S. Standards with 
one extra grade (U. S. Extras, small) 
added, thus giving five grades alto- 
gether. The average weighted price 
paid per dozen for each grade during 
the year was: Specials 16.4 cents, 
Extras (large) 12.7 cents, Extras 
(small) 11.8 [ Continued on page 48 
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GOOD POWER and MACHINES 
FIRST AID fo the FARMER _ 


_. WHATEVER THE CROP OR SEASON 


N a year of special problems 











He commands the latest Farmall, the F-12, 


and difficulties, even more built for small farm use and to help out on 
5 ‘i bigger farms. Displaces four or more horses ” 
than in highly prosperous in field work. Pulls a 16-in. or two 10-in. . 
plow bottoms. 


times, ready economical power 
and efficient equipment enable 
the farmer to turn conditions to 
his advantage. Where early crops 
and returns have fallen below ex- 
pectations, fast emergency plans 
and work are now making good 
in late summer and fall. New hay 
and forage crops are hurried into 
the picture, the corn crop is be- 
ing utilized to the utmost, and 
grains and roughages are con- 
served for livestock with the in- 
telligence and foresight for which the 
American farmer is noted. 


The McCormick-Deering dealers in 
many thousands of communities are car- 
rying on with the farmers. In your own 
community the dealer’s basic interests 
are your own interests. Your welfare is 
of vital concern to him. His advice is 
valuable to you in connection with your 
present equipment and any new ma- 
chines you may need. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 S. Michigan Ave. OF AMERICA Chicago, Illinois 





















d (Incorporated) 
- YEAR-AROUND POWER. A McCormick-Deering Farmall Tractor is shown 
Vy M ~ . _ - ——_—___— here at belt work, running a McCormick-Deering Ensilage Cutter, Remember 
. that there are three Farmall sizes now: the powerful Farmall 30, 3-plow size ; 
R ODERN MAGIC RUNS THIS TRACTOR Farmall 20, pulling two 14-in. bottoms, and the highly popular Farmall 12 for 
z= This WORLD’S FAIR scene shows the celebrated RADIO- smaller farms. The McCormick-Deering tractor line also includes the conven- 
1S CONTROLLED McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTOR tional-type Models 10-20, 22-36, W-30 and W-12, besides orchard tractors and the 
or which is being watched by millions of people this summer. crawler-type TracTracTors. Steel wheels or pneumatic tires available. 
r The mechanical farmer 
- qt oO sits and rocks on his porch 
«Ract while his tractor runs 
ZS pio around his field, starting, 
ga at qt \R stopping, turning in any di- 
1e 1G tection, in response to radio 
d or? control inside the cottage. 
- W This i 
is is not supposed to be a 
re practical demonstration, but 
ly it shows farming possibilities 
ht that lie ahead in the future. 
rf a 
31S 
gs 
X- WHERE CORN IS KING. A McCormick-Deering Farmall 2-row Corn Picker 
or is at work here, as it will be in countless cornfields this fall, working to save 
2 every bit of the corn crop for the months to come. McCormick-Deering Corn 
- Harvesting Equipment is a vital need now in handling this valuable crop. The 
th line includes corn binders, ensilage cutters, ensilage harvesters, huskers and 
Il) shredders, shellers, hammer mills, feed grinders, and corn pickers. Besides the 
2-row Farmall unit above, there are l-row Farmall pickers, and 1 and 2-row 
O- pull-type pickers. See the McCormick-Deering dealer. 
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waa plember Beattie 


Ricut along with crisp falling leaves and blazing bu 
come these delightful fall styles. When autumn puts on 
gay new dress, so may you. Consider, for instance, number 
5.3038. Whether or not you like the ruffled shoulders and 
pockets (the ruffles may be omitted) you are certain to lik. 
the general effect of this house frock! Simple as can be 
make, and as flattering a little garment as ever a wo. 
slipped into to give some fortunate man his coffee. It’s pretty 
in plain colors as well as in a print. Designed for sizes 14 t 
20 and 32 to 42. Size 16 requires 3° yards of 36-inch fabric. 

Number S-99¢2 looks simple and is simple to make. Sim. 
plicity is a matter of carefully calculated width in the smart 
little revers, cunning puffed sleeves, and gracefully paneled 
skirt with chic “kick pleats” at the bottom which permit its 
wearer to make her way thru the world with the free, swing. 
ing gait of youth. It is a clever and becoming little frock in 
silk, cotton, or wool. Designed for sizes 12 to 20 and 30 to 40, 
Size 16 requires 354 yards of 36-inch fabric. 

Maybe the woman who wears S-985¢ will be just “Moth- 
er” to some charming kiddies, like those in the sketch, but 
to the rest of the world she will be a [Continued on page 33 








S-0854 S§-1752 $-1618 
(Right) (Below) (Below) 




















Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each 
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A WORD FROM THE WISE ABOUT WASHDAY 
7 





NOW YOU TAKE MY 
ADVICE NEXT WASHDAY 
| \F YOU WANT TO GET 
|? SNOWY CLOTHES 
| | FROM YOUR WASHER 





N tubs, Rinso soaks out dirt — saves 
scrubbing. Clothes last two or three 
times longer—you'll save lots of money. 
Rinso is tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. A little gives a 
lot of creamy lasting suds—even in hardest 





LATER 





MY, I'M GLAD THAT 
WASHING MACHINE 
DEALER TOLD ME 
ABOUT RINSO 
WHAT SUDS! 
















water. Wonderful in washing machines. 
Fine for dishes and all cleaning. And my, 
how it iiakes milk cans, strainers and 
separators shine! Easy on hands! Get the 
BIG household package of Rinso now! 
A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. CO. 
















USE RINSO IN YOUR 
WASHER LADIES! IT 
GOT MY CLOTHES 40R 
S SHADES WHITER 





















TRY AMERICA’S 
BIGGEST-SELLING 
PACKAGE SOAP 
NEXT WASHDAY 








— 








MARY SAID SHE’D THOUGHT 
ABOUT ME EVERY MINUTE OF 
HER VACATION YET WHEN | 
PROPOSED, SHE TURNED ME 
DOWN ! i'M GOING BACK. ~~ 
MAKE HER TELL ME WHY 





") 
















| DO LOVE HIM, SIS. | FOUND THAT 
OUT WHILE | WAS AWAY BUT THE fn] 
MINUTE HE PUTS HIS ARM AROUND } 
ME, | NOTICE “8.0! AND IT SPOILS 4 
EVERYTHING / 














*B.O! GONE 










































— the Might amwer now! 


WHO LOVES HIM ? WHO'S 
GOING TO BE HIS WIFE 
AND HELP RUN THE FARM ? 





WE'RE NOTA BAD LOOKING 
COUPLE WITH OUR HEALTHY 


LIFEBUOY COMPLEXIONS hig! 


OW important to have a good 
skin—and how easy with 
Lifebuoy! A gentle yet thorough 
cleanser, Lifebuoy lather coaxes 
out pore-embedded dirt. Leaves ' 
| the skin free to breathe—free to grow lovely. Wash with it daily 
—watch your complexion gain clear, fresh, glowing radiance. 
Abundant lather always 

Whether you use hot or cold water, hard or soft—you'll always get 
plenty of lather with Lifebuoy. Best f ; 

of all, you know this lather purifies 
pores—stops unforgivable “B.O.” 

| (body odor). Play safe—make Life- 
buoy a habit for face, hands, bath. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
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1 on yesterday I heard a girl say- 


ing to a friend, “So I just scrambled 
into my clothes and here I am.” 

I looked at her. There she was! I 
didn’t mean to be picky, but I 
couldn’t help but see that she should 
have changed the soiled collar on 
her dress, that her shoes needed 
brushing, and that there was a fear- 
ful hole in one of her gloves. 

Now I have had all of these hap- 


pen to me, and so have you. Both of 


us know that we have them when 
we “‘scramble” to get somewhere. 

The girl we all want to be—the 
fresh, dainty girl whose ruffles are 
crisp, whose shoulder straps are 
neat, whose hands are well groomed 
—we all know she didn’t just grow 
that way. She worked at it. Yes in- 
deedy! And what a joy to the eye 
she is! 

I thought we might like to talk a 
little about being the Dainty Miss 
this month. How to be one, you 
know. We all love to see a girl who 
is well-groomed. We spot her the 
moment she comes within our sight. 
But some of us will sigh, “(How does 
she get that way?” 

Let’s look her over first. We find 
that her beautiful ‘“‘right look”’ isn’t 
just a matter of an expensive dress. 
Usually not. It’s something else. 
First her skin is flower fresh and we 
know she’s clean, that:she starts the 
day with a shower or a sponge bath, 
and fresh lingerie. 

Her make-up is right. She hasn’t 
rubbed dust in with a dirty powder 
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On Being The 


Dainty 
Miss 


puff. She hasn’t rouged too highly 
or put on a flour-paste complexion. 
Make- up over an unclean face sure- 
ly doesn’t make good grooming. 

Then, there are her accessories— 
so neat, so clean—gloves, pumps, 
handkerchief, and hose. I’ll tell you 
some of the things you can do to look 
that way. 

Do you remember that day last 
week, or was it the week before, 
when you said, “Oh dear! I don’t 
know. what to do with myself to- 
day?’ "Member? Well, you should 
have looked after your accessories. 
Take those spare hours to wash the 
collar and cuff sets, iron them, and 
mend them if they need it. Perhaps 
in another day or two you will have 
an evening at home when you could 
go to town with Sue toa show. Don’t 
go. Stay at home and give an hour 
or two or three to cleaning up spots 


on your gloves, or on your dresses. 
Mend the hose that you caught just 
before they really began to “run” 
and hadn’t been able to wear altho 
that pair does just match your gray 
suit so very perfectly. 

In a couple of weeks or less of 
these odd jobs, your closet will be in 
order, its contents mended and right 
where you can put your hand on 
what you need. Your collar and cuff 
sets will all be clean and frilly. And, 
of course, you will have them flat in 
a box for that purpose so that all of 
your good ironing won’t be wasted. 
Your hankie box will be filled and 
the hankies you like best with this 
or that dress ready to be tucked into 
your purse. Your gloves will be clean. 
By the way, fabric gloves are sucha 
joy. You can have two pairs, and 
that means one pair will always be 
clean and ready to carry. 

In your closet, your shoes will 
stand in a neat, prim row, polished, 
brushed, whitened, as the shoes de- 
mand. After all these odd jobs are 
done, there will still be your dresses. 

Go on an ironing spree some day. 
Press everything you own. Put in 
new ruffles in cuffs and neck, tack 
the belt buckles that are beginning 
to rip off, fix the placket that gapes, 
the hook that came off, and the but- 
ton that dangles. Doesn’t a person 
feel thrifty when she can stand off 
and-look at a closet filled with fresh- 
ly cleaned, pressed, mended dresses! 

And after it’s all done—what then! 
Well after [ Continued on page 53 
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“MOBILOILS SAVED ME PLENTY, SON 





—and I've been Farming with Motors for years” 


“T figure you can’t get the most “I’m getting everything out of 
out of a motor tif it’s laid up— __them that was built into them- 
or not running right. Take my and good oil 1s the reason. 


c 99 
car and tractor, for example. 


Mobiloil has saved me plenty.” 


4 goraege sound common sense in 
what this farmer says. In order 
to get the most out of a car or trac- 
tor—it has to work all the time in- 
stead of just some of the time. 

Mobiloil really saves you money 
because it has superfine quality. It 
gives the kind of protection these 
modern high-speed motors need be- 
cause it stands up—never thins out 
dangerously under extreme heat. 

Thousands of motorists the coun- 
try over have found that out. It’s 
the reason why Mobiloil is the world’s 
largest selling motor oil! 

Drive in where you see the 
Mobiloil sign. Get a complete lubri- 
cating job done quickly and expertly. 

Or, if you do this work yourself, 
you'll find you can get Mobiloil and 
Mobilgrease in the size of drum or 
can to suit yourneeds. Try them both. 





MOBILOIL ‘‘C’’ SAVES ON GEAR WEAR—(Right) 8,000 
miles in four months—and clean as a whistle! That’s the 
story on this set of transmission gears protected by Mobiloil 
‘“‘C.”’ Tests with other gears showed that wear and pitting 








varied from 500% to 900% depending on lubricants used. 


AND FOR COMPLETE SMOOTH 


PERFORMANCE ..Mobilgas 


Socony-VacuuM Oi COMPANY, Inc. — 
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The Triple A 


so confused as we find the present to be. 
Thus far, the AAA program has 
yielded some pleasant results. The bene- 
fit payments to corn-and-hog, wheat, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice farmers have 
saved the day for many a sore-pressed 
household. Especially in the sections 
hard-hit by last spring’s drought, AAA 
money has enabled a lot of farmers to 
make crops and save their homes. 


Irs estimated by the AAA that farm 
buying power during the first nine 
months in which benefit payments were 
distributed, from August, 1933 to April, 
1934, Was 25 percent higher than in the 
corresponding months of 1932-33. One- 
fifth of that gain the AAA credits to its 
benefit payments. 

However, a part of the advance in 
farm buying power is obviously not due 


to the AAA, Gold devaluation helped | 


our exports of cotton, mz aking it easier for 
foreign customers to purchase, and thus 
accounting for much of the gain. 
Europe’s appreciable business recovery 
helped,.too. The grain market rise owes 
largely to the drought damage to crops 
here and in Europe. 

Whatever amount of money the AAA 
has brought farmers was a blessing that 
kindled new courage in a troubled time. 
Farmers are grateful for that cheer. 
Nevertheless, a good many Midwestern- 
ers think in the same vein as one of their 
number who said, “I realize that-the 
AAA has done its best, and has helped a 
lot of us over the bumps. All the same, 
I’m convinced that we’d have been 
farther ahead if such tinkering .with 
markets had never started. Our big 
trouble is the shrinking of foreign de- 
mand for our farm products. But what 
else could be expected? First, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Pool rose, threatening 
Europe with fancy prices for bread. 
Then our own Farm Board flourished 
another price club at Europe. There was 
talk of the Board working with the 
Pool, and of getting Argentina in with 
’em. It gave Europe a scare, and natural- 
ly the countries over there turned into 
raising all the food they could. That’s 
part of our trouble, and the depression’s 
the rest.” 


THE strict government control of farm- 
ing that would be required to. adjust 
production to markets is giving many 
Midwestern farmers anxious thoughts. 
They look south at the Cotton Belt, 
where, under the new Bankhead law, 
producers are on quotas—not of acres, 
but of cotton—and facing a tax of 50 
percent of the price for every pound 
sold over their allotments. That’s a 
fairly bleak scene to men who have al- 
ways run their own businesses in their 
own way. However, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace didn’t favor the Bank- 
head law. 

The Secretary did say in a recent ar- 
ticle on the AAA, “One move compels 
another.”” And that’s the peril in the 
AAA. As it goes farther into its huge job, 
meeting new difficulties, the temptation 
to acquire more power will be strong. 
The reader will recall the efforts made 
by AAA in the last Congress to add to 
its authority. It wanted licensing and 
other powers which, opponents said, 
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would have given it complete control 
over individual producers. 

Congress refused, but apparently the 
AAA must have just such an autocratic 
command to make its program a full 
success. Farmers reducing on staple 
crops have been going into vegetables, 
swamping markets congested before. 
You hear bitter complaint from truck 
growers. Answering one such protest, 
Chester C. Davis, administrator of the 
AAA, pointed out that the additional 
powers sought from Congress would 
make it possible to stop contract-signers 
from shifting to other crops. 

If farmers were thus restricted, 
wouldn’t it block a good deal of progress? 
Many a marginal farm is a farm that 
hasn’t yet been put to the right use. The 


The weather seems to be one of the big 
jokers in AAA. So far it hasn't behaved 


writer knows a community in Wisconsin 
which, 25 years ago, was going bank- 
rupt growing grain on thin land. Then it 
changeéd’to cherries and dairy cows, and 
became one of the most prosperous sec- 
tions of the state. That couldn’t have 
been done under the powers the AAA 

wants. Those people would have had to 
continue starving along, or perhaps be 
rooted up from their homes and moved 
somewhere else. 

Doubtless some of our poorer farms 
should be abandoned. The AAA would 
confer a benefit on their owners by 
moving them to better land. But that’s 
a delicate undertaking. And in farming 
only our best acres, and then sharply re- 
ducing production, we would have, in- 
stead of a surplus of soil-stuffs, a sur- 
plus of renters, farm hands, and share- 
croppers. 

What is to be done with these people? 
They can’t be stored, like wheat, in 

warehouses. They must have shelter, 
must eat, and wear clothes. Industry 
cannot absorb them, if we are going to 
forget about foreign trade and organize 
on a self-sufficient national basis. The 
only solution in sight is to provide a 
living for the surplus of farm workers 
from tax funds. And since farmers pay 
large taxes, directly and indirectly, they 
will have to contribute substantially 


from their higher prices to the support of 


their former renters and hands. 

One often-heard objection to reducing 
acreage was expressed as follows by a 
Midwestern operator of 220 acres: 
“Where is the wizardry to know every 
year how much we should produce? A 
drought may come, as it did this year, 
cutting our wheat crop to 500,000, 
bushels, too little for the saints 
needs, burning up feed and sending 
stock prematurely to market, and we’d 


‘Midwest well summed up the 


[ Continued from page 9 | 


be in a pretty pickle without big 
serves, such as we’ve got now. And | 
can reserves be carried without hay 
them depress prices?” 

The AAA is trying to find a way 
store supplies for lean years and k. 
them from affecting markets. If it ; 
ceeds, it will surmount a big bu 
ahead of its program. On that poi: 
one of the many friends of the AAA s 
“Yields will vary less from year to year, 
especially on the down side, when th 
poorest land is taken out of use and our 
farms are built up by growing soil 
proving crops on contracted acres. \ 
farm a smaller acreage better, and yields 
and profits will both be more sure.” 


An agricultural worker who knows the 
varying 
attitudes toward the AAA as he had 
found them in several states, in these 
words: “‘A lot of the corn-hog producers 
would like to have checkreins put on 
those who refused to sign contracts. 
However, I doubt that the corn-hog 
farmers would stand hitched under 
strict regimentation, like that in the 
Bankhead cotton law. I’m sure the 
wheat growers wouldn’t. They’re st 

nearly all pioneers—old sod busters wh« 
started out in virgin country, or the 
sons of such men. That means they’ re 
highly individualistic. They’ve taken 
their benefit checks as something that 
was coming to them for providing wheat 
several years at less than production 
costs. They’ll cooperate in a recovery 
program, but I can’t see them giving uy 
their independence under a rule of din 
And the cattle men, _natural-born 
chance-takers, are even less likely to ac- 
cept regimentation.”’ 

But suppose production control wins 
over all the obstacles in the way and 
achieves parity prices—that is, prices 
giving farmers as much buying power as 
they had before the World War. Would 
ev erything be rosy then? Here’s the an- 
swer of a farm economist—a man who, 
in the main, is strong for the New Deal: 
“The parity price idea can’t be made to 
work. It will fail because there never 
was a time when all lines of farming were 
doing well. If you apply the price rela- 
tionships of any period, you condemn 
to hardship the producers who weren't 
making money then. Parity prices are 
a statistical delusion.” 


Waar all the pros and cons simmer 


down to appears to be about this: The 


AAA is here, going strong, and trying 
conscientiously, we may believe, to do a 
good job. It hopped into a tough situa 
tion and applied some mighty helpful 
first aid. 

We may expect further benefits, but 
no miraculous ushering in of an agricul- 
tural Golden Age. The AAA can’t banish 
all the gen a came out of the ark 
with Noah. loes promise to continue 
to add ap Hace ly to farm incomes. At 
the same time it’s effecting a farm soll- 
darity, bringing together the big farm 
organizations, and creating a_ unit) 
which ‘should give agriculture a mort 
potent voice in national legislative 
affairs. 

In the AAA, agriculture possesses 4 
set-up of tremen- | Continued on page 5! 
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is § For better service from 
ne § your Truck or Tractor... 


: | STANDARD FUELS ja 
; Ley . SS  S. i Y 
:] STANDARD |jgenpeetow)” ( 


me MEY ee eb BS > \ NY 
~f LUBRICANTS } fg 7 AN 


@ The operation of your truck and tractor must 
naib be dependable. They must work when you want 
on them to work. They must stand the gaff. They will 
16 do it better on Standard Oil fuels and lubricants. 


ce. Standard products have always been leaders. 
They have been tested’ over and over again by 
thousands of farmers under all farming conditions. 
ins They have been improved whenever any way was 
found of making them better. 


ces 
id Your Standard Oil agent is always within call. 
in- He passes your place regularly. He represents a 
o company that has been serving farmers with high- 
al: 


grade fuels and lubricants further back than you 





er can remember. ~ 


Be <a 
= Use Standard petroleum products in your truck . ee LN % oe ) | 
nn or tractor. Hail the red Standard Oil truck or call Rape he , a. 1 

j ( J 
at your Standard Oil agent for your supply. UB pK - LF | 
! 1) iH!!! 


Take advantage of his service. 
Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co. 


na 3 FINE GASOLINES' 3 FINE MOTOR OILS 













ng Standard Red Crown Superfuel—Let out Iso-Vis “D”—Resists the formation of sludge 

a another notch to give more live power per in your crankcase. A premium quality oil at a 

re gallon—at no increase in price. non-premium price. 

fu = ° > a — e 
Stanolind—A high-grade gasoline made to sell Polarine—A completely distilled motor oil of 

ut at a lower price. For your car or tractor. great popularity. The best medium priced oil. 

“h Red Crown Ethyl—The finest gasoline science Stanolind—A dependable low-priced oil. Safe 

- has produced, plus Ethyl. for your motor. 

Mt OTHER STANDARD OIL PRODUCTS FOR THE FARM 


li- {| Delivered to your door by your Standard Oil Agent. Polarine Greases ¢ Pressure gun grease, cup 
grease, fibre grease e Polarine Transmission Oil e Polarine Flushing Oil e Stanolex No.1 « Perfection Kerosene 
New Bovinol « Mica Axle Grease ¢ Superla Cream Separator Oil ¢ Superla Insect Spray. 


STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


By the Makers and Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm 
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y Windows| 


For those who seek beauty and color in winter, a 
window garden filled with flowers brings real joy 


By L. S. Goode 


For a good many years our com- 
munity flower missionary always re- 
warded interest in her plants by 
starting a new plant into growth im- 
mediately—to be given to whomever 
might have expressed an interest in 
this old lady’s array of house plants. 

“Oh! You do like my flowers don’t 
you?” she would exclaim. “Well, 
you must have one. See? I shall start 
one especially for you.”’ Then she’d 
take a cutting from the plant, if it 
were the kind of plant grown from 
cuttings. This cutting she thrust into 
soil and perhaps she would carefully 
moisten the soil and sometimes turn 
a tumbler over the newly set cutting. 
Then, ‘Now the next time you come 
over, be sure to bring me a little 
pot or something to put your plant 
in, and I’ll tell you all about how to 
take care of it. I’d give you a pot 
myself, but I just don’t have enough 
to go around.” 

The old lady was a genuine house 
plant missionary, and many and 
many a person in that community 
dates his or her interest in house 
plants toa visit toGrandma Tucker’s 
place years ago. Even if there is no 
kind Grandmother Tucker in your 
own community, it is easier than it 
has ever been before to supply one’s 
self with an almost unlimited variety 
of house plants, plants suitable for 
most every condition, difficult or 
simple tho the situation may be. 

One of the most attractive win- 
dow gardens I have ever seen was 
lifted from an outdoor garden of an- 
nual and perennial flowers. There 
were Petunias, Sweet Alyssum, Se- 
dums, Begonias, Geraniums, Ver- 
benas, everblooming Pinks, all lifted 
from the summer garden and potted 
before frost. Naturally, it is some- 
thing of a shock to a plant to be 
moved from out of doors to indoor 
conditions. Yet with attention to 
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This unusual window arrangement features a Begonia as a cheery center plant, 
surrounded by Verbena, Crassula, Pinks, Fuchsia, Geraniums, and Ageratums. 
Such an assortment affords flower fanciers unlimited joy in cold winter time 


several details of plant growing, the 
practice was fully successful for the 
lady who had the attractive window 
display we picture here. 

Of all the plants suitable for the 
window garden, the easiest to grow 
are probably the bulbs. In fact, it is 
actually easier to succeed with some 
bulbs than it is to fail, it seems. 

You will find among the bulb 
plants listed in the catalogs, Dutch 
bulbs or Cape bulbs, depending on 
the class to which they belong. All 
Dutch bulbs will be handled in very 
much the same manner. A better ap- 
pearance is had in the window gar- 
den if one uses what may be called 
bulb pans, rather than pots. These 


bulb pans look better than the pots 
do, for there is not so much red clay 
showing and they require less room. 
The bulbs are set in the soil in the 
pans just deep enough to have them 
covered. Then they are given a good 
watering and set away to take root. 
If you have well rooted bulbs before 
they are forced, you are sure to have 
good flowers. You can get this good 
root system on the best bulbs by 
placing them after potting in a cot 
dark place. Keep the soil damp fo! 
six to eight weeks. The Roman Hy 
cinths may be forced after thret 
weeks, and in two or three weeks 
more you can have flowers. Man) 
found it en- [ Continued on page 34 
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101,348 FARMERS 


SEE SIN 


Perhaps you are among the 101,348 farmers who 
already have viewed the Sinclair movie “Bootleg”. 
Many scenes in this entertaining film were taken 
during Farmers’ Week at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

Again this yecr Sinclair invites you to visit its 
exhibit when you go to the Fair. You will see the 
famous Sinclair Dinosaurs. They are back again— 
more lifelike than ever. 

First introduced as a symbol of the vast age of 
the crudes from which Sinclair Motor Oils are refined, 


Ask thi Sin / 


SCENES from the motion picture 
“Bootleg’’. If you would like to 
see this film in your community, 
write to the National Farm 
Council for Visual Education, 
Chicago. 


LAIR MOVIE 


the Sinclair Dinosaurs have become a recognized 
mark of quality for all Sinclair products. 

The Sinclair representative in your community has 
a full line of these products. They include Sinclair H-C 
Gasoline, Sinclair P. D. Insect Spray, Sinclair Stock 
Spray, Sinclair Super-Flame Kerosene, Sinclair 
Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oils. Other 
Sinclair oils are especially refined for use in combines, 
harvesters, mowers, reapers, individual electric light 
plants, windmills and other types of farm equipment. 


r man in 


Tune in Monday evenings 40 NBC Stations = SINCLAIR MINSTRELS 


oe 


a 


byrighted 1934 by Sinclair Refiniag Company (Inc.) 


OILS . GREASES 


GASOLINE . KEROSENE 
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Curing Emergency Hays 


“Is there a ‘best’ time to cut soy- 
beans?”’ I asked Henson. “‘And if there 
is how can a farmer tell when to cut the 
crop for hay?” 

“Probably one of the most significant 
answers to the question of when to cut 
soy bean hay has been given by some ex- 
periments at the Indiana Station,” (Pur- 
due University, Lafayette) he told me. 

“These Indiana workers set out to de- 
termine whether soybeans cut in an 
early, medium, or late stage of maturity 
would produce the best quality hay as 
shown by the production of dairy cows. 
They carried their tests over a three- 
year period and they found that the 
hay cut when the pods were forrhed and 
the beans fairly good in size gave the 
best results. Cows that got hay of that 
maturity produced more milk and but- 
terfat than those fed less mature hay. 
Chemical analyses showed the late cut 
hay to be higher in crude protein. In 
their tests, the lower leaves of the late 
cut hay were beginning to turn brown. 

“I should say that in view of this 
work, the time to cut soybeans for hay 
is when the pods are well filled and the 
lower leaves are starting to turn brown.” 

As a rule, Mr. Henson believes that 
farmers are more likely to have good suc- 
cess in curing soybean hay if they cut the 
beans with a grain binder and cure them 
in four-bundle shocks than if they cut 
them with a mower and try to cure them 
in the swath and windrow or in cocks. 


“ 

SoYBEANS will not stand a lot of 
weathering and one runs some risk of 
the hay molding underneath the band,” 
Henson cautioned, “but since saving the 
leaves is so highly important, he believes 
this risk is worth taking by cutting with 
a binder.” 

A rather extensive study was made 
by the experiment station in lowa of 
methods used in that state for putting 
up soybean hay. Four methods were 
found in common use in different areas. 
They were: (1) mow, rake, cock by 
hand, load by hand and unload with a 
power fork or slings; (2) mow, rake, 
cock with a rake, load by hand and un- 
load with a power fork or slings; (3) 
mow, cure in the swath and windrow, 
load with a hayloader and put up with a 
power fork or slings; and (4) cut with a 
binder, shock, load by hand and unload 
with slings. 

The soybeans cocked by hand were 
found to produce an excellent quality of 
hay, but a lot of hand labor was in- 
volved. When a hayloader was used, the 
loss of leaves was found to be tremen- 
dous. Mr. Henson suggests that, if a hay- 
loader is used, it is best to put the hay 
up only on a day when the leaves are a 
bit damp or in the later afternoon after 
the hay has been well cured and started 
reabsorbing moisture. 

The studies by the station showed that 
Jowa farmers who are inexperienced with 
the crop have the best results, all things 
considered, when they cut the beans for 
hay with the grain binder and cure it in 
shocks. The hay is easily handled with- 
out losing many leaves, Mr. Henson 
pointed out. He said the hay should be 
left in the shock for about 10 days to 2 
weeks to cure after it is cut, and be 
brought in as soon as it is thoroly cured. 
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“Cutting soybeans for hay with a 
binder is not all a circus,’ Henson 
warned. “If the yield is heavy, some- 
times the beans are badly tangled and 
the divider board does not divide the 
standing beans well. To solve this prob- 
lem, some men use an extension on the 
divider board and lifter guards to help 
handle the heavy bean growth.” 

After we had finished discussing when 
and how to cut soybeans for hay, | 
asked about sudan grass, for that is 
probably one of the most widely grown 
of the emergency crops this year. 

“The work we have done here at the 
Iowa Station, and my own personal ex- 








perience, convinces me that the best 
method of harvesting sudan grass hay 
is to cut it with a mower, cure it in the 
swath and windrow,” Mr. Henson told 
me. 

“One must keep in mind that this 
crop and sorghum have comparatively 
large stems which are full of moisture 
and they cure slowly. It is possible to 
cut sudan grass with a grain binder, the 
same as the method I suggested for soy- 
beans, but it cures so slowly in bundles 
that molding may occur, especially if 
the grass is cut before fairly mature. It 
is also possible to cut it with a corn 
binder.” 

The work at the lowa Station has 
shown that the best method usually is 
to cut sudan while it is in the soft dough 
stage, cure for a day or so in the swath, 
then rake into small windrows with a 
side delivery rake, and let stand for a 
few more days until it is ready to take 
up. Better quality hay results from cur- 
ing in cocks, but the quality usually is 
not sufficiently better to warrant the 
extra labor involved. 

Sorghum, Mr. Henson said, is identi- 
cal to sudan grass in the problems it 
presents as a hay crop with this one 
exception—that sorghum (cane as it is 
commonly called by many people) is 
just a little coarser and harder to cure 
than sudan grass. 

“T think,” he told me, “that most 
farmers will be most successful in cur- 
ing sorghum if they cut it with a grain 
binder or with a corn binder, shock it 
up and feed it the same as fodder. If it 
is planted thickly, it frequently can be 
handled by a grain binder by raising the 
binder to cut high. 

“On small acreages, I would suggest 
that farmers cut their sorghum with a 
mower and allow it to cure in the swath 
and windrow. I have cured it in large 
cocks—cocks that were 6 to 8 feet or 
more in diameter. It makes nice feed 
cured in that way.” 

“Supposing,” I suggested, “that we 
should have a rainy fall with little good 


[ Continued from pa 


drying weather. How would you sug¢g 
that such difficult crops to cure as s 
and sorghum be handled?” 

“This is a dangerous recommendat 
and I hesitate to make it, but 
should have the kind of weather 
suggested, the best plan might be t 
and pack the sorghum or sudan as 
as it is cut to make brown hay out 
It can be packed either in the barn « 

a stack.” 

I asked about the danger of sp 
neous combustion and Mr. Hensor 
that not too much was known about just 
what the “right” conditions were t 
bring about a fire from spontaneous 
combustion. He emphasized that 
making brown hay, it should be thoro); 
packed. The product is somewhat of a 
silage nature, and is of high feeding 
value, Mr. Henson said. 

“By all means [ should say that the 
attempt to make brown hay should kx 
used as a last resort,’ Mr. Henson cau 
tioned. If the weather appeared to be 
just too unfavorable for curing the hay 
in the usual ways, however, he thought 
that might be worth trying. 

As I mentioned in the begin: 
millet presents no unusual problems 
curing, according to Mr. Henson. Cut 
it with a mower and cure in the swath 
and windrow. It can be cut with a grain 
binder and shocked up, but that is un 
necessary. It can be handled by a hay 
loader and be put up just as any ord 
nary hay crop. 

Now that I had gathered some of what 
appeared to me to be the essential facts 
about the harvesting of these emer- 
gency crops, it seemed to me that one 
should know whether there were any 
dangers to avoid in feeding them. I had 
heard for years about the danger of 
prussic acid poisoning from frosted 
“cane” sorghum. I wondered if danger 
lurked in it, if farmers cut it for hay after 
frost. So I put these problems up to Dr. 
C. H. Covault, of the veterinary school 
at Iowa State College. 


SoRGHUM and sudan grass, he told 
me, never should be fed just after the; 
are cut—never when just wilted and be 
fore they are well cured. To feed them 
before they are well cured is to flirt with 
a very real danger of prussic acid poison- 
ing, he said. Stock which eat even a few 
mouthfuls of hay containing prussic acid 
may die in a few minutes, because the 
poison is so deadly. 

Likewise, sorghum or sudan that 
frosted should never be fed immediate!) 
But this frosted sorghum or sudan 1s 
perfectly safe and good feed after it has 
dried out and been cured, Dr. Covault 
assured me. So if frosts beats one to cut 
ting these crops this fall, one need 
fear prussic acid poisoning if the hay 's 
well dried and cured before it is fed 

Sorghum, it appears, is much m 
likely to contain prussic acid, or th 
chemical constituents which make prus 
sic acid, than is sudan. Sorghum that's 
stunted in growth by drought may be 
dangerous to feed until it is cut and we 
cured. 

I also wanted to know whether it was 
true that millet hay fed to horses caused 
swelling of joints | Continued on page 39 


























Big Dodge 117-inch wheelbase Sedan $74 





“THE SALESMAN WAS RIGHT! 
ITS A Opigget Czar. AND COSTS 
LESS THAN MANY SMALLER CARS” 


Says ALFRED J. CROISETIERE , 7reaswrer, Norwalk Co. /nc., SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


4 o 


5* 


Imagine This Big Dodge—Now Priced *80 to #150 Less Than 


Many Cars 


“IQ EFORE I bought my Dodge,” 

says Mr. Croisetiere, “the 
alesman told me it was priced low- 
er than many smaller cars. Natur- 
ally I checked up. The salesman 
was right! My big, 117-inch wheel- 
base Dodge actually cost less than 
many smaller automobiles. 


” 


““Of course nobody would be 
satisfied with a smaller car when 
a big Dodge costs less. That’s why 
I bought a Dodge. Besides that, 
I found many modern advantages 
in Dodge that some higher-priced 
cars don’t have. And when I see, 
every day, how economical it is 
to run a Dodge, I am certainly 

ney ahead.” 

Great news for every car buyer 
who wants the style, bigness and 
comfort of the great 117-inch 
wheelbase Dodge! Now that Dodge 
has invaded the low-price field, 
you can get these advantages at 
Small-car cost. Thousands who 
have been buying higher-priced 
cars find that Dodge gives them 


free DODGE 22, °645 


the big-car “feel,” extra size and 
extra riding comfort at a tremen- 
dous saving. No wonder Dodge 
sales are so far ahead of all rivals! 
Dodge is outselling all but the three 
lowest-priced cars. 


Not until you actually compare 
delivered prices can you realize 
what an un-heard of value this big 
Dodge offers you. Ask any Dodge 
dealer for your free copy of the 
““Show-Down” score card. Get the 
cold facts now! 


DODGE BROTHERS CORPORATION 
Division of CHRYSLER MOTORS 


Big Dodge 117-inch wheelbase: Coupe 
$645; Coupe with rumble seat $690; 
Touring Sedan $695; Sedan $745; Con- 
vertible Coupe $745. DeLuxe Dodge 
117-wheelbase: Coupe $665; Coupe with 
rumble seat $715; Touring Sedan $715; 
Sedan $765; Convertible Coupe $765 
Special 121-inch wheelbase: Brougham 
$845; Convertible Sedan $875. *Prices 
fo. b. factory, Detroit, subject to change 
without notice. No extra charge for wire 
wheels. Special equipment at slight 
extra cost. Time payments to fit your 
budget. Ask for the official Chrysler 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


With The Same or Shorter Wheelbase! 




















WHEN DODGE MADE HISTORY! 





Another Dodge Returns to Its Birthplace 


After Faithfully Serving Its Country 


After 14 years of hard, 
faithful service in the 
U. S. Army this Dodge 
was honorably dis- 
charged and returned to 
Detroit. At one time it 
was staff car of the 
Commanding General. 
K. T. Keller, President 
of Dodge Brothers Cor- 
poration, is seen receiv- 
ing this war veteran 
upon its return. Extra 


strength, stamina and 
toughness have always 
been built into every 
Dodge. Twenty years of 
experience in building 
over 2,850,000 fine vehicles 
has made Dodge famous 
the world over for de- 
pendability. That is one 
ofthe reasons why thou- 
sands who formerly 
bought higher-pricedcars 
now are buying Dodge. 
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Fried chicken—a delicately browned sat- 
isfaction to delight the severest food critic 











Chicken sandwiches whether thick, thin, hot, 
or cold, are just right for any occasion 





Chicken 


COUNTRY STYLE 


Successful farm cooks send in their 
famous recipes for tempting dishes 


By Ruth Jacobs 


F ALL delicacies for which 
your farm’ kitchens are famous, 
chicken stands supreme. And a regu- 
lar mouth-watering experience has 
been this reading and testing of your 
chicken dishes. All the way from the 
tempting goodness of old-fashioned 
country fried chicken and downright 
delicious plain chicken pie to the 
more sophisticated cousins of the 
chicken family—Curried Chicken, 
hailing from East India, and Chick- 
en Sandwich Supreme. Well, any- 
way, with your eyes shut you could 
pick a winner. 

A reader from Illinois sends us 
Chicken Sandwich Supreme for one 
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of our choice recipes. Try this and 
the others which follow: 


Chicken Sandwich Supreme 
Remove the crusts from slices of 
bread (bread may be cut in rounds 
if desired), and spread with soft but- 
ter. Place in a skillet butter side 
down and saute slowly until crispy 
and brown (one side only). Arrange 
on a serving plate and cover with a 
slice of baked or boiled ham. Then 
add a generous slice of baked white 
meat of chicken and pour over the 
sandwich a medium thick white 
sauce or gravy. made of the chicken 
stock and cream.—Miss R. G., III. 


Chicken souffle, casserole, or pie are fa- 
vorite hot dishes for community dinners 











Our Favorite Country Fried 
Chicken is Easy to Prepare 


Cut a fairly well-developed young 
chicken (2% to 3 pounds) in suitable 
pieces for serving. Sprinkle gener- 
ously with salt and pepper. If you 
like a thick golden crust, dip each 
piece of chicken into a beaten egg 
which has been diluted with 4 table- 
spoonfuls of milk, then roll in flour 
or very fine cracker crumbs. For a 
lighter crust, simply dredge in flour 
(I like the pieces to be wet so that a 
generous coating of flour adheres to 
each piece). Heat 4 cupful of butter 
and 14 cupful of any other well-flav- 
ored shortening in a deep, heavy 
skillet. The shortening must not be 
heated to smoking. Arrange the 
chicken in the skillet so that the 
pieces are wedged in closely. Keep a 
medium heat under the skillet and 
fry rather slowly for about 3o min- 
utes, (covered or uncovered). Turn 
the fowl and fry likewise. If the 
chicken is past being ‘“‘young,” add 
V4 cupful of milk or cream, cover 
tightly and smother on top of the 
stove or in a slow oven until very 
tender (about 45 minutes). Remove 
the chicken to a hot platter. To 


about 4% cupful of fryings add 4% 
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850,000 Customers’have proved the economy of 


FACTORY PRIC 

































We certainly saved a 






lot of money by buy- 
ing Direct from the 
FACTORY! 





Styles and Sizes of 
Furnaces 


34th Year in Business 


You’ll thrill at the FACTORY PRICES in this 
NEW, FREE Kalamazoo Catalog—just out. You’ll 
marvel at the beautiful new Porcelain Enamel 
Ranges and Heaters—new styles, new features, charm- 
ing new color combinations.: Ranges in Nile Green 
and Ivory, Sand Tan and Ivory, Pigeon Blue and 
Ivory, Pearl Gray and White, and Black and Ivory. 


Mail coupon now—get this exciting, colorful Free catalog, spar- 
kling with over 175 illustrations—over 200 styles and sizes—174 
Ranges, 12 Different Heaters, 22 Furnaces—the finest Catalog 
Kalamazoo ever printed. You’ll see more bargains than in 20 Big 
Stores—Come straight to the Factory and SAVE MONEY. 


200 :! 
toves, Ranges, 


tality—Abov 


Quality is the same that over 850,000 satisfied customers have 
trusted for 34 years. Kalamazoo Stoves approved by Good House- 
keeping Institute—used by Century of Progress prize winners, 
State and County Fair Champions. Read about these Blue Ribbon 
winners! Mail coupon for Free Factory Catalog. 


What This Great Catalog Off 
1. Combination Gas, Coal and Wood Ranges; Coal and Wood Ranges; 
Circulating Heaters; Furnaces — both pipe and one-register type —all at 
FACTORY PRICES. 


2. Cash or Easy Terms— Year to Pay— A New Money Saving Payment Plan. 


ae we simply couldn't beat 
Kalamazoo quality, could we? ... 
It was a lucky day when | sent E 
for that FREE Catalog.” 








Read about the marvelous “Oven that Floats in Flame”—also 
the new Non-Scorch Lids, new Copper Reservoirs and many other 
new features. Everybody will be talking about this FREE Catalog. 
Get your copy early. 

Quality Heat i Fi 


Many styles of Porcelain Enamel Heaters—both Walnut and Black. 
Also Wood-burning stoves at bargain prices. Make a double saving 
by ordering your furnace at the factory price and installing it 
yourself. Thousands do. It’s easy. Send us a rough sketch of your 
rooms. We furnish FREE plans. 
Your Stov Direct I f Mi Make 7 

You don’t have to pay more than the Factory Price. Don’t “‘guess” 
at quality. Follow the lead of 850,000 others who saved millions of 
dollars by buying their stoves direct from the men who make them. 
Come straight to the Factory. Mail coupon now for this inter- 
esting Free catalog. 


THE KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs. 
Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio 


21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich, 





3. 30 Days FREE Trial—360 Days Approval Test. 
4. 24 Hour Shipment—Safe Delivery Guaranteed. 


5. $100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of Satisfaction. 3 re ave r 

akes logs 
11% inches 
thick, 18 
inches long. 


6. 5 Year Parts Guarantee. 


7. FREE Furnace Plans—FREE Service. 











AK Direct to You” 


Prepare for a Cold Winter 


20 inch wide 22% 
wide Fire Pot 
takes big chunks 
of coal, big logs. 
Holds fire 15 
hours. 





NEW FRANKLIN HEATER 





inches 








KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS 

21 Rochester Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Dear Sirs: Please send me your 
FREE Catalog 

Check articles in which you, 
are interested. 


Coal and Wood Ranges [_] 


Comb. Gas, Coal 
and Wood Ranges [_] 


Heaters [_] 


i 
Ic 
I 
| 
} Oil Stoves [_] 
i 
I 
i 
2 
t 
: 





Furnaces [_] 
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(Please Print Name Plainly) 
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Children love 


RICE KRISPIES 
during 


HEAT WAVES 


JUST watch your youngsters 
brighten up when they see a 
big bowl of Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies. They know it’s the 
cereal that crackles in milk 
or cream and tastes so good. 
And countless mothers have 
learned that Rice Krispies are 
a cool, nourishing food that 
does not tax the digestive 
system. 

Rice Krispies are fine for 
any meal. Ideal for the nurs- 
ery supper because they pro- 
note restful sleep. 

Sold by grocers everywhere 
in the red-and-green package. 
The WAXTITE bag keeps them 
oven-fresh. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. Qual- IR, 
ity guaranteed. 


Kelloggs 
RICE 
\KRISPIES 


” 
on 
. 
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| cupful of flour. Smooth to a paste, and | 
allow to brown slightly if the flavor is 
relished. Add 2 to 3 cupfuls of milk 
gradually, including some cream. 
until a smooth gravy is formed and cook 
gently for 5 minutes. Season with plenty 
of salt and pepper and serve. For a spe- 
| cial occasion, we stir in 1 cupful of 
chopped fresh or canned mushrooms to 


| 


Stir | 


the hot fat before adding the flour.— | 


Mrs. H. L. O 


Chicken Soup 


1, 4 to 5 pound chicken 
14 pound of cured ham or a ham bone with 

most of the meat removed 

1 or 2 carrots 

1 small onion 

4 cupful of diced celery 

1 tablespoonful of minced parsley (may be 
omitted) 

21% quarts of cold water 

Salt and pepper to taste 


, Mo, 


Cut the chicken into pieces. Place in a 
deep kettle with the ham or ham bone 
and the vegetables. Add the cold 


water | 


and let stand 1 hour. Cover and bring to | 
boiling, then simmer gently for I to 2 | 


hours or until the fowl is quite tender. 
Add salt and pepper to taste and allow 


the fowl to cool in the liquid. Skim off | 


any fat and remove the meat which may 


be reserved to use in any manner de- | 
sired. Strain the soup, heat to boiling | 


and serve hot. This makes a thin clear 
soup which is nice to serve as the first 
course of a dinner. 
rice or egg noodles may be cooked in the 

| clear broth, and for a variation, 1 cupful 
of tomato juice may be added. If a more 
nourishing soup is relished, thicken the 
stock (with or without the rice, noodles, 
and tomato juice) 
tablespoonfuls of flour smoothed to a 
paste in cold water, then add 2 cupfuls 
of the diced fowl. Cook 5 minutes and 
just before serving add 4 to 1 cupful 
of cream. Serve hot with dashes of 
paprika or a sprinkling of minced pars- 
ley.—Mrs, O. M., Ohio. 


Southern Chicken Pie 


Our Missouri contributor says, 
“Chicken is always a favorite meat when 
serving community dinners. 
ago we served this chicken pie to a 
crowd of 50 and did they like it! The en- 
tire chicken mixture may be prepared 
beforehand, 
are made the last thing and baked and 
served piping hot. We served it with 
mashed potatoes and a salad of tomato 
gelatine with crisp cabbage 
celery or green pepper added. 


1 medium size chicken for stewing (4 to 5 
pounds) 

3 cupfuls of chicken stock left from cooked 
chicken 

2 medium size carrots 

14 cupful of cooked peas 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

Salt and pepper 

14 cupful of cream (may be omitted) 


Cut the fowl into suitable pieces for 
| serving. Place in a stewing pan and cov- 
| er with salted boiling water. Cover and 
| simmer gently until tender. Cool the 

mixture to lukewarm 


breaking up the meat. About 3 cupfuls 
| of liquid should remain. Add the carrots, 


scraped, cut into long slivers and cooked 


tender. Add the peas and a trace ot 


onion if it is liked. Thicken the stock | 


A small amount of | 


with three or four 


Not long | 


then the crust or biscuits | 


and a little | 


and lift out as | 
many of the bones as possible without | 








‘| am the sole support 
family.. 


(OF FLEAS) “ 


T° kill the fleas on your dog, wash hin 
with SERGEANT’S SK1p-FLEA Soap or u 

SERGEANT’S Skip-FLEA Powper. They kill 

fleas, lice and ticks. Sold by druggists and 


pet supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book « 


Learn how to care for your dog, how 
tell what ails him, how to treat his diseases 
We urge you to write for your free copy of 
the famous Serceant’s Doc Book. Fifty- 
eight pages. Illustrated. Contains a “Sym 
tom Chart” that diagnoses dog ailments 
a glance. It may save your dog’s life. Get 
it at once. 

Our own veterinarian will advise 


without cost about your dog’s health. 
Write fully. 


POLK MILLER 


PRODUCTS CORP. 


3171 W. Broad St. 
Richmond, Virginia 





Amazing, scientific discovery 

revolutionizes home lighting 

industry! Totally dark 

/ room can now be 

flooded with 300 Candle Power of X 
brilliant, soft, white light, utiliz- \ 
ing 96% free air and only 4% S 
commonkerosene<coaloil). Ree S$ 
places oil wick lamps. Gives 20 SS 
times more lightat half the cost! Ry N 
Now Available For “/j ( 
Lighting Every Home ‘| 
This startling invention has been built into a line 
of beautifully colored Art Lamps forthe home, which are now 
ready for genera! distribution at a price anyone can afford to pay. 
Write quick for 30 Day Home Trial 
I am willing to send one of these Lamps for 30 days’ trial, 


or even to give one FREE to the first user in each local- 
iy E wee Zit Pala me introduce it. Send in your name today — 
iso ask for i 
hee “ak for detailest Agents Wanted 
agency and without experience or capital make BIG MONEY 


139 Steese Bidg., Akron, Ohio 








2 Years 


You can complete our 
simplified H School 
Course at home in 2 years. 

Meets all requirements for co! 
lege entrance, business, and the 
pepteoaes. Sundae aS S. texts 

ied, ploma_award rate 

subjects (f desired. Send for "Socol Batloein TODAY. Noobiigeti on. 
American School, Dpt. H-656. Drexel at 58, Chicaze 





World’s Largest Hound Kennels Offers:—Quality 
Hunting Dogs Sold Cheap. Trial Allowed. We pay 
no transportation. Literature Free 


DIXIE KENNELS, Inc. B-10, Herrick, Mlinois 















with the 3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
smoothed to a paste in cold water and 
add some butter if the chicken has little 
fat. Season to taste with salt and pepper 
and add the cream. Pour into a long, 
shallow baking pan or dish (one that 
can be served at the table) and place in 
a hot oven (450 degrees) while making 
the crust topping: 





2 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of combination type baking 
powder, or 4 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or 
calcium phosphate baking powder 

3 or 4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

1 beaten egg 

34 cupful of milk 


Sift the flour, salt, and baking powder 
together. Work in the shortening until 
very fine. Beat the egg slightly and add 

the milk. Add to the dry ingredients, 
rather gradually, and mix to a stiff 
batter. The batter may be dropped by 
spoonfuls or spread roughly over the 
chicken mixture, or it may be turned out 


and cut into biscuits and arranged over 
the chicken. Bake in a hot oven (425 
if 45 - . . 

temptingly browned.—Mrs. C. F., Mo. 


This is a delightful hot dish and I 
serve it in winter with cranberry gelatine 
salad and hot biscuits. Try this for sup- 
per some cool, crisp evening. 


2 cupfuls of diced, cooked chicken (canned 
chicken may be used) 

3 cupfuls of fresh or canned corn (yellow pre- 
ferred) 

1 cupful of cracker crumbs 

1 beaten egg or 2 egg yolks 

1 cupful of milk or chicken stock 

Y{ cupful of melted butter 

1 teaspoonful of sugar (omit if corn is sweet) 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper to taste 

2 tablespoonfuls of finely cut green pepper or 
pimento, if desired. 


Mix all of the ingredients in the order 
named and place in a greased baking 
dish. Bake 35 to 45 minutes in a mod- 


on a floured surface, kneaded lightly, | 


to | 
degrees) for 20 to 25 minutes or until | 


Casserole of Chicken and Corn 





TO CLEAN THE 
BATHTUB? NO 
WONDER I CAN 









SO NOW YOU'RE USING LAVA |{ I'M USING IT ON THE 


NEVER FIND IT. | | 





POTS AND PANS, LINOLEUM 
| AND LOTS OF THINGS. 17'S 

A MARVELOUS CLEANSER 
~~ NEVER SCRATCHES. 


















IF IT CLEANS THEM HALF 
AS FAST AS IT DOES MY 
HANDS, YOU'RE RIGHT. BUT 
CAN’T YOU GET SOME 

— FOR YOURSELF ° 











! GIVE YOUR 


Here’s a chance for you men to tell the 
women-folks something about soap. 
Folks tell us that you can turn a cake 
of Lava Soap loose on the greasiest, 
grimiest hands in the county and have 
them clean in less than a minute. . 
Well, here’s the tip! Lava cleans a 
greasy pan or a dirty wash-basin just 
And 





| as fast as it does your hands. 


Ty erate oven (350 degrees). Then serve 
ng from the casserole dish in which the chick- 
en was baked.—Mrs. A. J. K., Nebr. | 
Wy 
a Eating at Grandma's 
‘Se 
I love to eat at Grandma’s 
She gives me cake and tea; 
line 
now 
eat And passes me the sugar, 
ol. And never seems to see 
cal- 
7— 2 
od If I take three or four lumps 
io And put ’em in my tea. 
Then buckwheat cakes for breakfast 
ol And syrup till they swim, 


And no one asking sort of sad, 
D’you think that’s good for him?” 


rs 


—Jess Dobson Alt. 


























A Procter & 
Gamble Product 


THE SOAP OF 1001 











GOOD IDEA, ILL GET 
THREE CAKES TOMORROW. 
MY HANDS LOOK YEARS 

YOUNGER SINCE I 
DISCOVERED 












WIVES 
THIS VALUABLE TIP 


this amazing soap can’t scratch! 

Contains hand-lotion ingredient. 
You’ve noticed, haven’t you, how nice 
your hands feel after washing up with 
Lava? That may not mean much to you. 
But it means a lot to the ladies. Maybe 
they won’t believe you when you tell 
them that Lava is one cleanser that actu- 
ally leaves hands softer and smoother. 
But tell them to try Lava on pots and 
pans, linoleum, porcelain or woodwork 
and see for themselves. You're safe! 
Lava contains glycerine—used in most 
expensive hand-lotions—and other sooth- 
ing oils that beautify the skin. 

Gets all hand stains fast. The Missus 
will cheer more loudly for Lava when she 
discovers that it removes all hand stains 
quickly and safely. Gets silver polish 
stains, fruit and vegetable stains, ink, 
paint, grease and many others quick as 
a flash. Saves time, saves money, saves 
hands. Get Lava today. 


HOUSEHOLD USES 
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BEFORE YOU 
RE-ROOF 


SEE TODAY’S 
OUTSTANDING 


RU-BER-OID 
ROOFING VALUES 


@ Measured by style, colorful beauty, 
economy of application, fire protection, 
low first cost, and long life, RU-BER-o1D 
Asbestos-Cement or Asphalt Shingles 
offer today’s outstanding roofing values. 


A Type and Style to 
Fit Every Job and Purse 


These well-known, dependable shingles 
are made in various weights, thick- 
nesses, and designs to fit every price 
home or building, please every taste, and 
be within the limits of every income. 

If you plan to re-roof, remodel, or 
build, it will pay you to investigate the 
amazing values found in RU-BER-oID 
Shingles and Building Products, Each 
product is recognized by building au- 
thorities as the best of its ; 
type that your dollar can 
buy. 

Mail the coupon for 
free Ruberoid cata- 
logue. You will find it 
areliable guide for the 
wise selection of Roof- 
ing and Building 


Products. 

Timbertex Asbestos 

Cement Skingle, a faith- 

ful reproduction of 
weathered Cypress. 


The RUBEROID Co, 


Offices: Baltimore, Md., Chicago, 
lll., Erie, Pa., Millis, Mass., 
Mobile, Ala., New York, N.Y. 


FREE 
A Helpful 
Roofing 
Catalogue 





7 


WES 28 SE NT 7 
; 


hak’ LTA Sera 
4 S.F,-9-34 : 
*, The RUBEROID Co. Ww 
& 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 4 


Please send your free booklets. I have checked 
} on the coupon those products which particularly 
interest me. 
Asbestos-Cement Asphalt Shingles 
Shingles and Roofings 
Cement 
W aterproofing 


Ashestos-Cement 
Sidings 
“Newtile” for bath 
and kitchen walls — 


Safe-n-Dry 
Sheathing Paper 


Name 


s Address 





State 
eee eee eee 
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Mister Benny Blue 
Part VII 


Benny Blue and his little friend Snow- 
ball climbed into a milkwagon one day 
in big Smokey City. They were clever 
enough to open a bottle and, after being 
hungry for so long, the good milk made 
them very, very sleepy. When the wagon 
started away from all the noise and heat, 
they never knew it and did not wake up 
until they were far out in the quiet 
countryside. Where do you think they 
found themselves? Why right back on 
Benny’s home farm with Benny’s wise 
mama and brothers 
and sisters. The big, 
sweetmilk troug 
stood there, too! 


Benny Blue was 
oh, so happy, to be 
back on the wide, 
green farm once 
more. How fresh 
everything looked! 
Benny was sure he 
should never go to 
Smokey City again. 
He looked out of the 
big front barn door 
the next morning 
and said to Mac, the 
sheep dog, “The 
farm is the place for 
me. I think I’ll take 
a walk about the old 
place and see how it 
looks.” 
Mac looked 
thoughtfully at Ben- 
ny Blue. “Of course 
you are right about 
the farm being the 
best place in the 
world,’’ he said. 
“Still things have 
changed. Things 
have changed. Not 
for the better, eith- 
er.” And he went 
away waggling his 
head instead of his 
tail which was al- 
ways a very, very bad sign with Mac. 
Benny found that things had changed. 
For one thing, there seemed to be more 
of everything. More corncribs, more ma- 
chinery, more animals—excepting horses 
—more land. He trotted around the cor- 
ner of the barn and had hardly gone 
half across the barn lot until a great, loud 
shouting burst upon his ears. “What in 
the world!” thought Benny Blue. He 
hopped between the wooden gate rails 
and around the corner of the barn and 
came upon the shouting. Inside of a fine 
new chicken lot he saw a most handsome 


rooster. He was standing on the top of 


a new chicken coop with no-draft win- 
dows and a streamlined porch with a 
vine growing over it. He was standing 


on one foot. The morning sun shone on 
his fine beefsteak-red wattles and comb, 
his curling tail feathers, and his orang: 
ruff. His voice certainly wasn’t very 
sweet, but it was loud. It was he who 
was shouting so. 

Benny trotted around the high fenced 
chicken lot and slipped thru the small 
side gate. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said respect 
fully. “I don’t believe I have met you 
before.” 

The rooster finished his crow, then 
took off his eyeglass and polished it upon 
his initial handkerchief. With surprised 
yellow eyes he looked at Benny Blue. 

“Can it be that 
you do not know 
me?” he said and 
looked very impor- 
tant. Benny ex- 
plained that he had 
been away and 
things had changed. 

“That explains 
i said the rooster. 
“IT am the chief 
crower-off for this 
barn lot.” 

“What's that?” 
said Benny. 

“Well I can’t just 
exactly tell you, but 
I know my _ job 
thoroly. I crow for 
the rest of the folks 
around here. I tell 
the world about the 
eggs we lay, how 
many, how good, 
how pure, how fresh, 
how—”’ 

“So I see,” inter- 
rupted Benny. 

‘A publicity 
man,”’ said the roost- 
er, “and my name is 
Mr. Who.” 

“Who?” said Ben- 
ny. 

“Mr. Bally Who.” 
repeated his new 
friend. 

“Tam Mr. Benny 
Blue,” said Benny 
humbly. And Mr. 
Who began his 
shouting, “Bally 

Who! Benny Blue! Cock-a-doodle- 
oodle-oo.”’ 

Benny began to fear that this fellow 
was going to be like Bozo, who made 
speeches all the time. He did hope not. 

Mr. Who crowed for several minutes, 
then he hopped down and said, “There, 
that job is done for the time being. Now 
I will take you about the new egg plant 
I am sure you will find our fine larg 
factory a great improvement. If only 
things were as pleasant as they look,” 
and he sighed so hard that he had to dig 
his toe nails in to keep from blowing him- 
self away. He looked so sad that Benny 
had to ask him what was wrong. 

“Well,” said Bally Who, “T will tell 


you. I’m just Wasting my wind for noth- 








th- 





ing. Every day I shout and praise the 


They won’t produce.” 
“Have you tried contests, 
Blue after a bit. 
‘What do you mean? Oh, if you could 
only get them to work again,” and 


” said Benny 


Benny and Bally stepped thru the side- | 


gate and wandered off together. They 
were gone for some time and when they 
returned, Bally’s yellow eyes were 
brighter than they had been. He and 
Benny went to the chicken yard and 
Bally Who hopped up on top of his 
ofice and began to shout, and as Bally 
hardly ever shouted in the middle of the 
day, all the fowls came running. 

As soon as they were all together and 
quiet as hens can be, Bally madea speech. 
He said it was a great honor to present 
Benny Blue, the city cat, who had come 
to join the staff of the egg plant. 


Benny forgot to be afraid, made a 
deep bow and said, “Dear friends, I 
come among you with a very great op- 
portunity. A chance to make a name for 
yourselves. The egg-money means every- 
thing to the folks of the farm. They de- 
pend on it together with the cream and 
ae milk money to keep them going. The 
idea of this campaign is—a cortest. An 
Egg Laying Contest. But you must wait 
for the—for the... .” 

Benny was stumped. How did people 
finish speeches? 

“Wait for the further information. 
The hen who lays the most eggs in this 
contest will have her name recorded in 
the halls of fame.” 

He bowed deeply and was going to 


hens of this place. It’s all for nothing, | 








hop down, but the fowls set up a great | 


clacking and questioning. 
they to do to enter the contest? What 
were the rules? The rewards?” 
“T shall post a bulletin,” said Benny 
andly. “Watch all the newspapers. 
Th is will be a chance of a life time. 


(To BE CONTINUED) 


Fashions 


[ Continued from page 78 | | 


ery wise person who knows how to | 


choose a dress. Designed for sizes 36 to 
46. Size 36 requires 37% yards of 39-inch 
fabric, and 4 yard 8-inch lace. 
The little girl who in S-7752—and she 
dn’t be so very little either, for the 
es run up to twelve—is getting the 
right sort of start in life. She is learning 
to look neat and trim and very smart, 


important part in the process of a | 


child’s training. The ruffle edged yoke, 
pane eled front, and part belt, are an 
object lesson for any little lady who is 

bitious to grow up. Designed for 


“What were | 


sizes 4 to 12. Size 6 requires 2 yards of | 


nch fabric. 


We suspect that it is not modesty that | 


kes our very nice little girl lower her 
, but just that she cannot tear them 
away from that pretty frock, S-7978. 
\nd can*you blame her? There is some- 
ng positively intriguing about that 
e with its wide shallow scallops, its 
big buttons and demure, turn-over col- 
Then there is that clever skirt, and 
perky sleeves which are pretty 
enough to turn an older head than hers. 
Designed for sizes 6 to 14. Size 10 re- 
res 214 yards of 36-inch fabric and 4 

rd contrasting. 








“I guess I’m the world’s champion booster 
for new P AND G Soap,”’ laughs Mrs. Cochran, 
“but look at the rubbing it saves me! Those 
grand P anpG suds actually soaked this shirt 
white as snow!” 


F Mrs. Cochran reads this I hope 

she’s forgiven me for dropping in 
on her right in the middle of house- 
cleaning. But I was after a good 
P AND G story and that tidy cream- 
colored house fairly shouted P AND G! 

I found Mrs. Cochran out in the 
barn, shaking piles of snowy feathers 
into fresh pillow-ticking. 

“Do you mind telling me what 
laundry soap you use?” I asked in 
my best “investigating”? manner. 

“Why, P AND G Naphtha—I’ve 
used it for years,”’ smiled sweet-faced 
Mrs. Cochran. ‘‘Why? Because it’s 
so rich and sudsy that it takes dirt 
out faster and gets clothes cleaner 
than any soap I’ve ever tried!” 

“Good!” said I. “‘Have you used 
the new big bar?” 

“Have I!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Cochran. 
“Let me tell you something. Ordi- 
narily my washing is plenty big, with 
my husband and three children to 
wash for, but this week it was enor- 


mous! House-cleaning, you know. 


f _ G, the White Naphtha Soap 


"NEVER SAW SUCH A 
SUDSY BAR SOAP AS 
HIS NEW P  G,” 


SAYS MRS. ROSS COCHRAN 
OF THORNVILLE, OHIO 


Here is Mrs. Cochran again, with two of 
her children—James and Martha. Isn't 
Mrs. Cochran’s maroon-and-white dress 
crisp-looking? ‘‘I’ve put it through 
P AND G suds every week since last Christ- 
mas,” she says, “and the color is still like 
new.” 


Besides the regular things, I did two 
pillow-ticks, one heavy Navajo blan- 
ket and one crocheted rag rug. That’s 
a lot of dirty work for one bar of soap. 
Lucky that big bar lasts and lasts! 
“T use P AND G for dishes, too,” 
Mrs. Cochran informed me. ‘‘Some 
soaps aggravate my skin and leave 
my hands so shriveled-up they actu- 
ally hurt. But not this new P AND G 
—it’s so wonderfully sudsy that it 
keeps my hands in fine condition.” 
Everywhere I go I find farm women 
enthusing over this new big sudsy bar 
of P AND G White Naphtha Soap. 
It’sso fine and solid—it doesn’t harden 
up or get stale. But remember this— 
in spite of P AND G’s finer ingredi- 
ents it costs as little or less than ordi- 
nary soaps. Stock up with 10 or 12 
bars today and get new P AND G’s 
help in your dishpan and washtub! 
HELEN NUFFORT 
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250 Gallons pez Hour 
-vr 1O.O00 


MYERS xs 7 : 
Water Systems 


RESH running water! It’s one 

of the greatest conveniences 
any home can have. But play safe! 
Buy from a manufacturer of 
known quality standards. A 
cheaply built outfit is no 
“bargain” at any price. 
Look to the leaders — for dependability. 
Choose from the famous Myers Line 
and you'll have no regrets. Capacities, 
250 to 10,000 gallons per hour. Elec- 
trically operated outfits — completely 
automatic — self-starting, self-stopping, 
self-oiling. Other types for gasoline 
engine, wind or hand power. 


Before you buy, see what Myers has to 

offer. Attractive booklet — and name 
of nearest dealer— yours 
On request. 


MYERS 


The F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co. 


57 Fourth Street 
Ashland, Ohio 


“Pump Builders 
Since 1870”" 





—for Washing Machines. Needs 
no high line, light plant, or bat- 
teries. Starts instantly. Runs quiet- 
ly. Ample power. Look for this 
motor when you buy 4 washer. 


Send coupon for FREE BOOKLET. 


STRATTON 
asoline 


—-— = Se ee oe oo oF es oe i iad 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP., Dept. S-9, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send Free Booklet oo “Wireless Power” for washing machines. 


Name —— 
Address 
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Friendly Windows 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


tirely practical to pot up a considerable 


quantity of bulbs in the fall, storing the | 


pans or pots each in a pit outside or 
buried in the soil, bringing out a few 
every so often in order to have attractive 
flowers all winter. 

Cape bulbs are given alight cool frost- 
proof place which starts growth, rather 
than being stored away in a dark place. 
The Cape bulbs make some leaf growth 
as the roots develop. In this class of 
bulbs, you will find those such as Ixia, 
Oxalis, Freesia, and many others which 
you will find listed in catalogs. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of the 
popular house plants can be grown from 


seed. As a matter of fact, some of the 


most attractive house plants imaginable | 


are the Dwarf Peppers and particularly 
those Tabasco Peppers, with their bril- 
liant fruits, very easily grown from seed. 
But most of the house plants can be had 
in small pots from greenhouses and 
seedsmen, and you can grow them on 
more readily than you can propagate 
from seeds or cuttings, no doubt. Once 
you have a good start of house plants, 
there is really no difficulty in main- 
taining stock if you prefer this to the 
purchase of new plants each year. 


Probably the one great difficulty of 


house plants that isn’t as quickly recog- 
nized as it should be, is retaining the 


humidity of the air. In the winter time | 


the air in our homes is so very dry that 
indoor plants are almost bound to suffer 
unless some means is provided for add- 
ing moisture to the home. This is par- 
ticularly true of the modern furnace 
heated homes in which there is not 
special provision for humidifying the air. 

There is always the matter of gas in 
the atmosphere also. If any thing, it is 
less important than the question of 
humidity of the air. Nevertheless, see to 
it that drafts and dampers on coal 
stoves and furnaces are working proper- 
ly and that there is no gas in the air in 
the house. Adequate ventilation, and 
temperatures that are fairly even, at 
least free from wide fluctuation, wi ill be 
helpful in succeeding with house plants. 

It may seem a very minor matter, but 
if you have shelves or plant stands close 
to the windows, see that these shelves 
are back from the windows far enough 
to let the cold air settle down next to 
the window rather than flow across the 
shelves or the plants. That will make 
a lot.of difference in the condition of the 
plants. 

Good draining of pots is so important 
that pot manufacturers have recently 
proposed an increase in size of drainage 
opening. 

Leave plenty of room for water when 
potting up plants that take up moisture 
rapidly when in bloom. This is especially 





MORE and 
BETTER 
L I G HT 


EVERY 
JOB 


Coleman |anterns 


300 Candlepower Brilliance 


Indoors or out, you are assured 
of plenty of light for any job any 
night with a Coleman Lantern. 
It produces up to 300 candle- 
power of wonderful white, dark- 
chasing brilliance. It’s just the 
light for every farm use, in ware- 
houses, for campers, tourists or 
any place where plenty of good 
dependable light is needed. 

And it’s a safe light! Model 
L427 Lantern with bracket and 
hanger is the only gasoline lantern 
listed by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories. Especially fine for use in 

— barns, dairies, shops, etc. 
Sturdily built of brass and steel for long depend- 
able service. Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for 
demonstration or write for Free Literature showing 





| various models, prices and full information. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 
Dept. SF122, Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada (4122 





Learn to Play 
Pune organ.violin A’ RRM, 


To prove how quick 
and easy our modern 
method of teaching is we 
will send a typical lesson 
absolutely free to any 
child or grown-up who 
would like to become a 
musician, Our home 
study course is complete, 
the most successful that we know of in Amer- 
ica. Lessons are conducted with individual in- 
structions and recitations at the mere price of 
service, supplies and mailing. We have thou- 
sands of accomplished graduates and students. 
You will not be disappointed. Send for the free 
lesson today. Address American College of 
Music, 1378 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 





THIS GREAT BOOK 


Every farmer, every 
lover of horseflesh 
should have a copy of it. This amaz- 
ing book tells how to know horses— 
how to break them — how to train 
them — how to make money as a 
master horseman. Write for & toda 
— FREE, together with my specia 
offer of a course in Animal Breeding 
without cost to you. If you are inter- 
ested in Gajting 30 and Ridin the 
saddle horse. check here () Dot today—now. You'll 
never regret it. 


| mg £ SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
Dept. 20: Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














sioW Fence ” 33 


SFREIGHT PAID 
5 oy Hog Fence in 


IL., 
and cars slightly higheri n other 
states. 200 styles. Every rod full gauge Cop- 
m per Steel,heavily galvanized. Low prices 
em on Barb Wire, Posts, Gates, Roofing and 
sama Paint. Write today for Free Catalog. (4 
: Interlocking Fence Co., Box1435 Morton, Ill. 


The Soap That’s Known and 
Sold The World Around 


Cuticura 


Nothing Better for Daily Use 


Price 25e. Sample f 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12B, "Malden, Mass. 








INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention state. J. W. 
Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Hydrangeas. Even greenhouse men 
sometimes forget that most plants re- 
quire far more water in the drier atmos- 
phere of most houses than in the green- 
house. Some florists offering houseplants, 
] am told, have cards printed to instruct 
their customers as to care of the plant 
to which the card is attached. 

Aside from a few plants with special 
requirements, most plants will do very 
well in a soil of good garden-loam plus 
turfy compost thoroly mixed in to open 
the soil up well. 

Probably the bulbs already spoken of 
are the easiest to grow because they go 
thru a preparation period and then in a 
short time complete development and 
yield their beauty, this beauty existing 
in miniature within the bulb itself. 


WaLe beauty from other plants is 
not quite so simply obtained, there are 
plants for almost every condition. For 
locations with comparatively little light, 
you may usually at least have foliage 
plants. The Flowering-maple and some 
of the Begonias seem to be quite success- 
ful in locations with comparatively little 
light. But generally speaking, for lowers 
provide plenty of sunlight. For really 
dificult conditions, for comparatively 
dark rooms, probably the various kinds 
of Wandering-jew will have to supply 
the plants. For the rooms with good 
growing conditions, a humid moist at- 
mosphere, and proper regulation of 
temperature, and other factors, marvel- 
ous results can be had with Begonias, the 
many kinds of ferns, and in fact most 
everthing you might care to grow. While 
if you simply cannot maintain a satis- 
factory humidity of the air, you will find 
the Aspidistra and probably a good 
variety of Cactus to be the safest assur- 
ance of house plants. 

In order that you may be sure of hav- 
ing house plants, and having them in 
abundance at very reasonable cost, one 
of the essentials is to get them started 
now so that by the time you need them 
in the home, they will be big, vigorous 
plants. A little planning, tho it may 
seem ridiculous in this warmer weather, 
will repay many times over when chill 
winds howl. For then one can sit by 
friendly windows and enjoy the fra- 
grance of her garden—indoors. 


Autumnal Forecast 


It was a wistful little song 
The breezes sang today, 

Ot golden leaves and bright blue skies, 
\nd autumn on its way. 


Of highways stripped of motor cars, 
Of evenings long and still; 
Of crackling logs and squares of light 
\bove the window sill 


Of these and more the breezes sang 
| 
In all the trees today, 

Of golden leaves and brighter skies, 
\nd autumn on its way. 


—Ethel R. Howard 





Due to space requirements, the 
story, Phoenix Bird, scheduled for 
the September magazine will be 
run in a later issue.—The Editors. 








important with Cinerarias, Azaleas, and | 














— these two steers weighed alike— but 


one produced many more pounds of beef 


As with steers—what you get out of a battery 
depends on INSIDE QUALITY NEW! 


; } The Most Powerful Automobile 
F it were possible to “dress-out” a battery Battery of Its Size Ever Built! 
as you do a steer, you would quickly 


see the qualities which distinguish a Willard 
. .. qualities which don’t show up in thee = —— height plates ia- 
outward appearance or the weight of a 2. Highest capacity for its size— 


battery, but which spell the difference be- 110 Ampere Hours. Means longer life 
and less recharging. 





10 Outstanding Features 


tween dependable performance and faltering 9. 80% grosses plese ecce poemice 
starts — between long life and short life. higher charging rates without internal 
damage or plate buckling. 
Batteries of a dozen makes may look and 4. Enormous reserve power for cold 
3 . h Willard weather starting. 
weigh approximately the same as a iliard. 5. Special type case of genuine hard 
But the reason more people buy Willards rubber—18% stronger than average 
b ther batt ss bec th e case under impact test. 
ae ony ao aan: Sel — we Be 6. Delivers 10% higher voltage at 
extra miles and months of unfailing service starter—results in quicker starts—less 
plus the satisfaction of having a battery bactery drain—longer life. 
7. Especially designed for auto-radio 
they can always depend on. installations—high capacity provides 
extra power for starter and radio. 
By asking your Willard dealer to install a 8. More emergency power. Will de- 
i i liver 300 amperes at zero for 4.1 min- 
Willard Battery as specified for your car ee Td ee esellicadens 
on his CAPACITY CHART, you can be require 1.7 min. 
sure of getting maximum service, satisfac- 9. Fits nearly all popular makes of 
‘ dl b life. I cars and is priced surprisingly low. 
ae ee sence “ese ameteand = 10. Carries a two year or 24,000 miles 
than many batteries of smaller capacity. adjustment policy in passenger car 


service — good at any one of 35,000 
Willard dealers. 








WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Cleveland « Los Angeles «+ Toronto, Canada SEE THIS NEW 110" BEFORE YOU BUY 














STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 


Aircraft « Automobiles « Buses and Trucks « Motorcycles 
Emergency Lighting « Lighting Plants « Marine 
Equipment « Motor and Pleasure Boats + Radio 
Sound Pictures « Telephone and Communications 
Taxicabs * Oil Circuit Breakers + Diesel Engines 
Ditching Machinery « All Industrial Purposes 


Willa 


Look for the Red and White Sign in Your Community, It Identifies a Friendly Willard Dealer 
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get the ach on the 


SIMPLEST 
LIGHTEST 


trongest 


2-ROW CORN PICKER 
EVER BUILT, 


eo If you’ve been picking corn by hand 

or if you own a picker with old fash- 
ioned husking rolls, we want you to 
have this booklet. Learn how much eas- 
ier it is to pick corn with the new and 
greatly simplified Case picker. Compare 
it with other 2-row machines. . the Case 
weighs from 1000 to 1500 pounds less. 
This feature saves power and fuel and 
permits picking when other machines 
are too heavy. 


NO COMPLICATED HUSKING BED 


Combination picking and husking rolls, 
aided by a powerful cleaning fan, de- 
liver a cleaner load of corn with less 
shelling. This eliminates 30% to 50% 
of the usual working parts and makes 
the picker easier to operate and care for. 
High grade gears... anti-friction bear- 
ings on heavy duty drives....all steel 
construction .,... built to run for years 
and years. Offset tractor hitch, easily 
shifted by removing a pin. Remarkably 
simple hitch for quick change of wagons. 


You can pick more acres per day and 
save more ears with a Case. Owners re- 
port operating costs as low as one cent 
a bushel. The price is within the r2ach 
of every corn grower. Send for the free 
book and get com- 
plete information. 


30% TO 


30% 


FEWER 


WEIGHS 


POUNDS 








MAIL THIS } I. Case oOo, Dept. J-90, 
COUPON acine, Wis. 
I would like to have you send 
me, without obligation, a copy of * “What 
Every Corn Grower Should Know.” 


Name 
Address 


is Case picker is engineered so that it is 
$ tine iiss. with a pew and simple husking 
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DanisH pigs with a background of 


family performance records have re- 
cently been imported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the Iowa Experiment Station. Their 
record includes prolificacy of the family, 
the efficiency with which members of 
the family turned feed into bacon, and the 
quality of the bacon the family produced. 


The Landrace boar shown here is one of 


two from the importation. There are also 
four gilts. If these animals produce the 
same results on American feeds as on 
Danish feeds, it is planned to cross them 
with some of our American breeds. Po- 
land Chinas will doubtless be used in the 
experimental breeding but no crossing 
work will be done for at least a year. 


* * * 

The Dairy Cattle Congress, National 
Belgian Horse Show, and American 
Poultry Congress will be held at Water- 
loo, Iowa, October 1 to 7 this year. This 


show will be the Silver Anniversary of 


the Cattle Congress, which was estab- 
lished_in 1910 thru the vision and initia- 
tive of a group of lowa dairymen 
headed by W. W. Marsh, Hugh G. Van 
Pelt, and the late W. B. Barney. For two 
years the Congress has been the great na- 
tional exposition for the dairy industry. 
This exposition is na- 
tional in scope and at- 
tendance. It also en- 


joys remarkable local with visitors 


October 1-7 will see the Dairy 
Cattle Congress grounds thronged 
from many states 


support from farmers. Its constructive 
influence cannot be over-estimated. 


* *% 


Ormsby Inka Rue Superior Segis, 
bred and owned by E. H. Maytag, New 
ton, Iowa, recently broke a state butter- 
fat record. Freshening as a junior four 
year-old, she completed her year with 
848 pounds of fat which contained 21,374 
pounds of four-percent milk. 


Kansas Jersey breeders last spring 
completed a series of three parish shows. 
The top animals from each district will 
be exhibited at the Kansas Free Fair 
and the Kansas State Fair. Special 
premiums have been provided so that 
each herd will be guaranteed at least $6 


*% 


Volume 15 of the Brown Swiss Herd 
Book has just been announced by Ira 
Inman, secretary, Beloit, Wisconsin. 


+ £ & 
Ellis secretary of the 
Percheron Society of America, Union 
Stockyards, Chicago, would like to re- 
ceive old copies of the Percheron Review, 
Percheron News, America’s Horse Pow- 
er, and all other breed 
booklets put out by 
that office before it was 
destroyed by the great 


McFarland, 
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stock yards fire. Organization of the new 
office is proceeding rapidly and everyone 
is asked to be patient with necessary de- 
lay in the handling of pedigrees and 
transfers. 

% * * 

A Brown Swiss 3-year-old heifer fin- 
ished an official year’s record of 769 
pounds of butterfat and 17,025 pounds 
of milk in the Iowa State herd in June. 


+.@ @ 


The best demand for Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls, but at a low price, for many years 
is reported by J. F. McKenny, King 
City, Missouri. He also reports a good 
inquiry is being made for heifers. 


+ * * 


The Iowa State College is celebrating 
the 25th anniversary of cow testing work 
in the state. When the yearly records of 
the first two associations were summar- 
ized, 688 cows in 46 herds showed an 
average of 5,260 pounds of milk and 207 
pounds of butterfat. In 1933 the average 
production was 7,824 pounds of milk 
and 311 pounds of butterfat. The cost of 
producing one pound of butterfat was 
reduced from 16.5 cents to 10.5 cents. 
The cost of feeds in the two periods was 
nearly the same. Only three other states, 
Michigan, Maine, and New York had 
associations previous to lowa. 





For Better Cream 





Ar LEAST 80 percent of bad cream 
is caused by failure to give proper care 
to milk utensils, according to Oklahoma 
A. & M. College authorities. Rigid new 
standards have been set up by the Fed- 
eral Food Administration for food prod- 
ucts, which include butter. Regardless 
of the prices paid for grades, the govern- 
ment insists upon clean, high-grade 
foods. 

This activity on the part of the gov- 
ernment must react favorably upon the 
dairy industry, because it will prevent 
the production of low-grade butter, 
which reduces consumer demand and 
piles up surplus. 

ALL pails and cans which come in con- 
tact with milk should be washed after 
each use as follows: Rinse with cold 
water to remove any remnants of milk 
which might be caused to adhere tightly 
it placed in hot water before rinsing in 
cold. Then a good brush with hot water 
and some washing powder should be 
freely used. Then scald, using plenty of 
boiling water and place in a clean, light, 
sunshiny place to dry. Place in such a 
Position that any water will run off. 

Separators, strainers, and other equip- 
ment should be taken apart and: given 
the same treatment -as cans and pails. 

From Oklahoma we get the following 

“nevers:” 
“Never use a separator the second 
time without first taking it apart and 
cleaning it thoroly. Never use an unclean 
utensil for milk or cream. Never use a 
rusty can or a galvanized pail for cream; 
use only well tinned utensils. Never use 
soap and dish rag for washing dairy uten- 
sils. Use washing soda and a brush.” 
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: USE THE 
j at SPARK PLUGS 


The Champions of the speedwaysand 








highways of the world must get the 








most out of their motors—the most 











power, speed, economy and depend- 








ability. Champion Spark Plugs have 








won practically every major racing 








event throughout the world for ten 











consecutive years. In the recent In- 














dianapolis 500 Mile Race Champion 











Extra Range Spark Plugs were used 








exclusively, making it the eleventh 





consecutive year this great classic 











was won by a Champion equipped 











car. This record of better perform- 






See Champion Spark plugs made from the raw sil- ance clearly shows owners of Cats, 


limanite ore through processing, forming of insula- 
tors, assembling and testing, in the great Ford 
Motor Company exhibit at the Century of Progress. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE SPARK PLUGS 


trucks and tractors how to get the 
most out of their motors. Insist on 
the extra power, speed, economy and 
dependability of Champions. Change 





spark plugs every 10,000 miles or 


once a year for maximum economy. 





MEXICO CITY—An Auburn 
*"12”’ equipped with Champions, won 
the Mexico City-Puebla-Tehuacan 
race, establishing a new record over 
one of the most difficult mountain 


with Champions. roads in Mexico. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Bill Cum- 
mings, winner of the Indianapolis 
500 Mile Race, set a new track 


INDIANAPOLIS — In the qualify- 
ing trials for the Indianapolis 500 
Mile Race, Kelly Petillo, set two new 
record of 104.865 m. p. h. Champion track records for two man, rear 


Spark Plugs were used exclusively drive cars, averaging 119.329 m. p. h. 


in this race. 
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IT’S WHAT HAPPENS HERE THAT COUNTS 

















High Grade Picking-Husking—At Low Cost 


Floating Gathering Shoes and low-down Chains sweep the corn to the snapping rolls. 
Wide Gathering Shields and Center Elevator send the ears to the 8 Long Husking 
Rolls—and those ears are delivered clean to the wagon box. That’s the way an Oliver 
2-Row Corn Picker-Husker handles 12 to 18 acres a day with one man on the tractor 
and a boy to get the crop to the crib. Cut yeur corn harvesting costs the Oliver way 
—and remember—the price is just as attractive as all the other proved features! 


OLIVER 


ra a) BO MPAN Y 











See your Oliver Dealer or 
check and mail the coupon to 
Oliver, 400 West Madison 
Street, Chicago, Ill, 


: 1 Manure Spreader 
0) Corn Picker-Husker CD Row Crop Tractor | Farm Wagon 
] Horse Plow 1 Standard Tractor OC Hammer Mill 
( Tractor Plow 2 Air-Tired Tractor SF-9-34 




















The Gis Big a of the Year! 

America’s only great exposition of the dairy industry 
featuring the world’s best dairy cattle and all national judg- 
ing contests, demonstrations and educational displays— 
augumented by uncomparable exhibits of Belgian horses, 
waterfowl and poultry—with scores of additional attrac- 
tions including 4-H Club Show, complete women’s depart- 
ment, national corn, soybean and alfalfa shows, flower 
and garden show, home equipment and food displays and 
a mammoth farm machinery show. 

Action everywhere—every moment filled with inspira- 
tion, education, entertainment in every nook and corner 
of 19 mammoth buildings and 40 acres. 


National Belgian Show 
Poultry, Waterfowl, Farm Product Shows 
incercetiorat Industrial Exposition 2%... 
OCcT.1-7 7a a mele) 
lOWA 
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Coming Events 


August 27-September 1—Ohio State Fair, Col 
bus, Ohio. 

September 1-7—Indiana State Fair, Indian ipo 
Indiana. 

September 1-8—New York State Fair, Syrac 
New York. 

September 1-8—Minnesota State Fair, St. P 
Minnesota. 

Soppomber 10-15—Kansas Free Fair, Tops 

ansas. 

September 15—21—Kansas State Fair, Hutchins 
Roetbe. 

September 22-29—Oklahoma State Fair, Oklaho 
City, Oklahoma. 

October 1-7—Dairy Cattle Congress, Water 
lowa. 


| October 20-27—American Royal Live Stock Sh 


Kansas City, Missouri. 

October 28-November 3—Ak-Sar-Ben Live St 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska 

December 1-8—International Live Stock Expx 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 


Milk Utensils 


THE careless use of washing compoun 
and chemical disinfectants may be 1 
sponsible for foreign flavors in milk, 

cording to the Missouri College of Agr 


| culture. Only readily soluble, free-rins 


ing cleaners free from odors are recon 
mended for this purpose. Chemical d 
infectants such as chlorine solutions, 
used according to directions, cause little 
trouble. Trouble may be caused by poor 
draining of cans and utensils after ster 
zation, or by excessive use of the agent 


Bang's Disease 
Control 
Or THE so million dollars made 


available for emergency relief purchases 
of beef and dairy products by the Agr 


| cultural Adjustment Act, an initial al- 
| lotment of three million dollars has been 


made for Bang’s disease control. The 
federal government proposes to pay the 
maximum indemnity, amounting to $2 

for grade animals and $50 for purebreds. 
The owner of reacting cattle will receive 
the federal indemnity, plus whatever 
salvage value may be obtained. 

No state indemnities are available 
except in Virginia. Efforts will be made 
in several states next winter to secure 
state appropriations for follow-up work, 
at least, if not to provide state indem- 
nity. 

Several important points are stressed 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry which 


| will conduct the field work and set up 


the official test regulations: 

The Bang’s disease control cam- 
paign will be purely voluntary both as 
to states which co-operate and the in- 
dividual cattle owners within the several 
states who submit cattle for the test. 

2. State and Federal control officials 
will have actual charge of the cattle 
testing and the certification for payment 


| of Federal indemnities to owners of re 


acting cattle. Some emergency veter'- 

nary and other technical help may be re- 

oe in a number of the states. 
The individual cattle owners with- 


| in “a state must agree to dispose of all 


reacting animals and disinfect the 
premises as directed. This regulation 1s 
imperative because the removal of ani- 
mals which are positive to the blood test 
for Bang’s disease is only the first step 
in eliminating the malady. Retests and 
rigid herd management are both vital to 
the success of the program. 
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Emergency Hays 
[ Continued from page 26 | 


and injured the kidneys as is sometimes 
claimed. Dr. Covault had never had any 
personal experience with that condition, 
but I found that work at the North 
Dakota Station had indicated there was 
danger in millet when fed to horses as 
the sole roughage for a long period. 
Furthermore, the U. S. D. A. workers 
have reported it is probably the large 
amount of seed in the millet hay which 
causes the danger. 

The safe procedure with millet seems 
to be to feed it as only about half of the 
roughage to horses and to cut the hay 
before it becomes too mature so that it 
is not too seedy. It should be cut, Mr. 
Henson told me, when in the soft dough 
stage—which is also the stage recom- 
mended for sudan and sorghum. 

Up and down the land, farmers this 
year will be wrestling with crops which 
they have never grown before. Some of 
the recommendations made here will 
have to be altered to fit the situation, 
and inadequate answers probably are 
given to some of the questions that arise. 
— all, a farmer’s own good judgment 

| have to direct him, and he will be 
I; kely to go about right if he has most of 
the essential “peculiarities” of these 
crops in mind, 


ls Stripping 
Necessary? 


To STRIP or not to strip—that is a 


question to which thousands of milking 
machine users would appreciate a sat- 


sfactory answer, for hand stripping has | 


always been considered more or less of a 
necessary nuisance. The general opinion 
has been that hand stripping was neces- 
sary and that failure to strip after ma- 
chine milking resulted in decreased pro- 
duction and promoted lack of persis- 
tency in milk yield. It was also believed 
that this practice encouraged udder 
such as mastitis. However, 
1y dairymen in recent years have dis- 
pensed with hand stripping with ap- 
parently no ill effects. 

\t the lowa Experiment Station they 
have been studying this question with 
some interesting results. It was found 
hat stripping after machine milking re- 
quired an average of 1.57 minutes per 
cow daily and that for each hour of labor 
spent in stripping 1.16 pounds of fat 
were returned. During periods in which 
stripping was practised, the production 
of milk and fat was 2.5 percent greater 
than in periods in which stripping was 
omitted. Contrary to popular belief, no 
change was observed in the fat percent- 
ige of the milk by non stripping. It is 

y that most of the strippings left 

the udder are actually recovered at 
the next milking. 
he principal argument noted in favor 
of hand stripping was that, in cases of 
improper attachment of the machine, 
an udder quarter may fail to be milked 
thoroly. This would pass unde- 
ected where no hand stripping was 
ctised, tho it should meet the eye of 

milker who studies his milk weights. 

) serious cases of mastitis were ob- 
tved among the unstripped cows and 
bacterial content did not increase. 
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This season shoot 


BLO vs. PAT. OFF 


KLEANB 









ORE 


Or exlta 


REACH..POWER..SMASH! 


T’S GRAND to watch the flock when 

they’re winging wide and handsome, 
but the heartbreak comes when your 
shells don’t reach. 


With Nitro Express you can whang 
into the skyscrapers and dine on duck, 
not alibis. They add yards to the effec- 
tive reach of any gun. Some of the 
stories you hear about the business-like 
way they bag high flyers are almost un- 
believable. What you can believe is 
this: Jf you want to get there faster and 
reach your game ai longer range, shoot 
the hardest hitting shells in the Kleanbore 
line—NITRO EXPRESS! 


Now all Nitro Express Shells are cor- 
rugated—another Remington improve- 
ment! They look and act distinctively 
different. They feed fast. They're easier 
to grasp. They won't slip out of your 
fingers. They're stronger, tougher! And 
double-sealed against dampness. 


Remember, too, that when you shoot 
Nitro Express, you are shooting Klean- 
bore, Remington's famous non-corro- 
sive ammunition. No rusting. No lead- 


So ed oy 


ing. No pitting. 
CLEANING! A letter 
brings the whole story. 


Arms Co., 


Inc., 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


And NO GUN 


or postcard 
Remington 


1064 Boston Avenue, 
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When Your 
Shells Get 


LONG RANGE.. SHORT SHOT STRING ©) 


A hidden stump...Splash!...In the 
lake, shells and all!...But no day 
is ruined when your duck loads 
are Super-X...Listen to this— 


Western Cartridge Company 
East Alton, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

We had 150 Super-X shells go to the 
bottom of the lake as a result of an 
overturned boat. They were recovered 
8% hours later, laid out to dry, and 
then put away. 

More than a year later the writer 
went duck hunting and to our sur- 
prise the old shells killed both ducks 
and geese just as efficiently as new ones, 

Yours very truly, 


Shreveport, La. 
aa that func- 
tion perfectly 
after punish- 
ment like this 
are the right 
wildfowl loads 
for any man’s 
gun. 


WESTERN 
CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 


Dept. I-11 
East Alton, IIl. 


Western water- 
proofing is ome 
waterproofin 

Patented Seal- 

Tite wad further 
protects against 
moisture.Keeps 
your powder 


dry. 


FREE! THRILLING STORIES OF SUPER-X ON GAME! 


Western Cartridge Company 
Dept. I-11, East Alton, Illinois 

By all means send free copy of your 
new booklet describing actual experi- 
ences with Super-X on game, from quail 
to geese, with scores of helpful hints to 
hunters on blinds, decoys, etc. 


SuccessFUL FARMING, September, 1934 





OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 








By L. R. Combs 


Kare KAINZ, 21-year old 4-H club 
boy of Clayton County, Iowa, stayed out 
of school for seven years to farm. But 
now his farm is sending him to college 
and paying for a hired man. 

When he was 14 years old, Karl was 
faced with the problem of choosing be- 
tween managing an 8o0-acre farm or 
going to high school. His grandfather 
could no longer run the farm. Karl 
wanted to go to school, but he also 
wanted to guard against the possibility 
of the farm passing out of the family. 

That was in 1926. The next year Karl 
entered the 4-H dairy heifer club with a 
Holstein calf that cost $16. As he went 
along, Karl’s desire to go to school and 
improve his chances increased. 


Now he is enrolled in Elkader Junior 
College, and a herd of Holsteins de- 
veloped watnide from that first 4-H calf 
is the main source of the money. 

Karl is taking high school subjects 
and plans to complete four years of work 
in 18 months by going to summer school. 
He will enter college in the fall of 1934 
with five hours of high school credits 
left to make up along with college work. 

Karl became quite interested in de- 
bate and it has threatened to take him 
away from the farming business. 

“1 can’t decide whether to study agri- 
culture or law,” said Karl. “If I do study 
law, however, I will not give up the 
farm and the Holstein herd.” 

Karl has won a number of awards dur- 
ing his seven years of 4-H Club activity. 
In 1932 he was champion state dairy 

calf club member, winning a trip to the 
National Club Congress i in Chicago, and 

was national champion Holstein Friesian 
club member. During that same year 
two of his calves won first and third in 
the state 4-H dairy production contest. 
He has been on the county dairy judging 
team five years and was president of 
the county 4-H Boys’ Club in 1931 and 


1932. Last year he was club leader of 


his local group, the Better Farmers’ Club. 
Karl also has time for community activi- 
ties, serving his fourth year as a director 


in the Clayton County Holstein Friesian 
Association. He is on the association’s 
county Holstein committee. 

Showing in two county fairs every 
year from 1926 to 1932, a total of 14 
fairs, he had the grand champion female 
seven times, winning at one or the other 
of these fairs each year. In one of the 
1930 county fairs, his herd placed second 
in the open show. 

Last year Karl’s herd averaged 345 
pounds of butterfat. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Garnavillo Cow Testing Asso- 
ciation three years. He finds that his 18 
head of Holsteins, eight of which are 
milking, are about all his 80-acre farm 
will handle. He has 14 acres of alfalfa, 
but has to buy corn, oats, and linseed 
oilmeal or cottonseed meal. 

Karl feeds a standard ration of 4 
parts ground corn and cob meal, 4 parts 
ground oats, I part linseed oilmeal, 
silage and alfalfa. Feed is weighed for 
every cow at each milking, a pound of 
grain being fed for every four pounds of 
milk produced. Not being s satisfied with 
membership in a cow testing association 
and a test once a month, Karl has the 
milk weighed at each milking. 

He raises enough hogs to consume the 
skimmilk, marketing about 20 fall and 
spring pigs which he brings to 250-pound 
weight at about six months. He keeps 
four purebred spotted Poland-China 
sows which produce two litters a year. 


Extra money, hours of fun— 
you can enjoy them both by car- 
ing for the wild game on your 
farm! Successful Farming has pre- 
pared a new book, “Furs, Fins 
and Feathers,” just chockful of the 
information you'll need to make 
money from game fish, birds, and 
animals, guns, traps, conservation. 
Send 10 cents to 1209, Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
this 64-page, fully illustrated book 
will be sent to you right away. 
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Select Dairy Cattle 


BECAUSE milk and butterfat records 
are so seldom available, the purchaser 
of dairy cattle must rely upon physical 
appearances of the animals he is con- 
sidering. To furnish a guide readily fol- 
lowed, the University of Illinois has pre- 
pared Circular 422, “Selecting Dairy 
Cattle.” It is ccnitabls by writing the 
University at Urbana, 


Soybean Harvest 


THosE who may be fortunate enough 
to get abundant moisture this fall may 
face some problems in curing their soy- 
bean hay. One of the leading manufac- 
turers of farm equipment is offering a 
soybean attachment for corn binders, 
which has proved very practical for cut- 
ting beans planted in rows. It consists of 
a flexible extension point, fender board, 
and one extra throat spring set close to 
the pan which holds the beans in the butt 
chain, insuring good elevation. 

Another leading manufacturer offers 
a bunching device which attaches to the 
regular mower cutter bar. It has proved 
popular this summer where hay was 
short and thin. The crop is gathered up- 
on the slatted platform back of the cut- 
ter bar, and when a sufficient amount 
has accumulated the driver can dump it 
by raising the shield with the foot lever. 


Feeding Bugaboo 


C YTTONSEED meal injury to dairy 
cattle is successfully prevented in Okla- 
homa when common prairie hay is fed, 
announces the Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege. Calves, heifers, and older cows have 
all been fed large quantities of cotton- 
seed meal without any other concen- 
trates, and they have suffered no injuries 
$0 long as their ration included prairie 
hay. These tests indicate that cottonseed 
meal may now be used as fully as neces- 
sary in providing balanced rations. 

The investigators explain that in- 


juries from cottonseed meal are not 


caused by any poisonous substance in 
the meal, but to the lack of some factor 
which is essential to the good health of 
the animals. This factor, it is thought, 
may be vitamin “A,” present in the 
prairie hay. Probably the same protec- 
tion would be given by good alfalfa or 
other legume hay, or by green pasture. 

When dried beet pulp was substituted 
for the prairie hay, the injurious effects 
of the ration became apparent in a few 
onths. The animals recovered when 
they were fed cod liver oil. 
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o family can afford to lose 


either Dad or Mother 


Perhaps you know of a neighbor’s family where Mother has been taken sud- 
denly by death from husband and children—and the many resulting expenses 
that Dad has had to meet as best he could. 


Running a farm is a partnership and someone must do the work—whether it’s 
Dad’s job—or Mother’s. With Mother gone, many extra bills must be met, and 
if there are growing children, these expenses will be much greater, because of 
the special care such children need. 


That is why many a wife is urging her husband to take insurance on her life. 
And why shouldn’t the mother be insured as well as the father? 


You and your wife will have greater security and peace of mind if both of you— 
Mother and Dad—are insured in The Northwestern Mutual Life, backed by 


billion dollar stale 


More than half a million Americans are banded together in the Northwestern 
Mutual for the financial security of themselves and ‘their families. Its assets, as 
reported to state insurance departments, now total a billion dollars—a great 
estate administered for mutual welfare and protection. 

Send for your copy of the new booklet, “Over One Hundred Useful Things to 
Know Around the Home and Farm.” It contains valuable information with 
many practical record forms. Both Mother and Dad will be glad to have this 
booklet. Use the coupon. 


Yhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





ful Farming. Without obligation, please 


hs send your booklet, “Over One Hundred Useful Things to Know Around 


” 


ROTES the Home and Farm. 


Na meé 
Addre J 
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Only a few ex- 
perts know why 
“U.S.” rubber 
boots wear so 
well but millions 
of men know 


that they do. 














HAW -HAW-HAW ! 
THERE MUST BE 
MICE IN THIS 





— 


THERE WOULDN'T 
BE IF YOU'D OIL 
THE DOOR HINGES 
ONCE ITM HILE 





Keep a can of 3-in-One Oil in your car. Use it 


to end squeaks; to loosen rusty rim bolts; for 


generator and distributor. Sold everywhere. 





YO 





and THIS MACHIN 








THE New IDEA SPREADER CO.,Dept. 164 Coldwater, O. 
Independent Manufacturers — Established 1899. WRITE TODAY 
a ‘i 
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ment help after graduation. You don’t need 


In 10 Weeks—Learn by Doing— 

Part time work while learning. Free employ 
advanced education. SEND FOR BIG NEW 
FREE _BOOK and my **PAY Sorron EASY 


Learn 
é PAYMENTS AFTER GRADUATION’’ 


COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Dept.64-in 
500 South Paulina Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CROCUS 10; 


¥/¥J12 guaranteed bulbs (value 25c) for 
VY) only 10c postpaid; 125 bulbs postpaid 
for $1.00. All colors mixed. Burpee’s 
Bulb Book FREE. Best guide to Fall planting. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co.,666 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





Stretching Feed 


[ Continued from page 


have had this during the past 
months. I know of no cheaper insura 
Tests have been conducted in sto: 
ensilage and it has been found that t 
is very little loss after the first s 
and also that the product retains virt 
ly all of its nutritive value and pa 
bility thruout an indefinite period 
silage made from corn or cane is ¢ 
paratively low in protein and, in fee 
this to livestock, there should be a su; 
plement used. In the absence of alfalf 
or clover hay, there would be a mat 
advantage derived from feeding 1 pound 
of cotton cake and 1/10 pound of ground 
limestone. Experiments conducted at the 
Nebraska station during the past winte 
in which steer calves were fed 150 days 
show that a gain of almost two pounds 
per day was experienced when I pound 


| of cottonseed cake and 1/10 pound of 
| ground limestone were added to a c 


silage ration. A lot of similar calves win- 
tered on corn silage supplemented with 


| 3 pounds of alfalfa gained only 


pounds per day. In another series where 
Atlas sorgo ensilage was used, the calves 
which received 1 pound of cottonseed 
cake and 1/10 pound of ground limestone 
gained 124 pounds per day, while those 
receiving 3 pounds of alfalfa as a supple 
ment to the silage gained but 1 

pounds per day. In both instances cot 
tonseed cake and ground limestone suj 
plement took the place of alfalfa. 


L EGUME hay which is available this 


year is very fine and, in the main, of very 


good quality. Possibly running such hay 


thru an ensilage cutter and mixing 

with cut straw would be advisable. Th 

would make the hay go further, prevent 
any tendency toward looseness on the 
part of the animals, and should result in 
a very satisfactory growth and increase 
in weight being made. By running alfalf 


| or other legume hay thru an ensilage 
| cutter or roughage mill, it is placed in 


such shape that there is no waste when 
fed. Without question, in years when 
there is an acute shortage of roughage, 
that which is available can be made to 
go much farther by first processing. 
Another practice worthy of some con- 
sideration in the light of prospective 
conditions is the early planting of winter 
rye. Thruout a great part of the Corn- 
belt, rye can be used to very good ad 
vantage. It is remarkably hardy. Ina 
sense it might be said to be the mule 
the vegetable kingdom. It will stand 4 
tremendous amount of grief and come 
up smiling. Inasmuch as there are man) 
fields which have virtually been summer 
fallowed on account of the drought, there 
would be a considerable advantage de- 
rived from planting the rye in late sum- 
mer. If weather conditions are favorable, 
and by that I mean an abundance 
midsummer moisture, I would recom 
mend sowing rye about the first 
August. If August proves dry, rye should 
be reseeded when fall rains start. We 
call the early seeding “‘a horse that failed 
to get under the wire”. Should August 
prove to be a fairly wet mortth, there 
would be a considerable amount 
pasturage available from the rye by late 
September. It might be possible to carry 
considerable livestock on the rye from 
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be left on the rye thruout the winter and 
exceedingly early pasturage would be 
available for other livestock next spring 
when supplies of old hay and other feed 
are about exhausted. In most sections of 
the country rye comes on 30 days ahead 
of our other pasturage. 


L AST November Uncle Sam conceived 
the idea of sealing ear corn for the farm- 
ers of the nation. This has proved to be 
one of the smartest things ever done in 
the agricultural division of the nation’s 
capital. Today we have sealed under 
Government contract some 270 million 
bushels of corn in the United States. 
Each 1000 bushels of this corn contains 
> tons of cob. Cob and kernel are put 
together by nature at the rate of one to 
four. Thus when ear corn is ground, a 
mixture containing one part bulk and 
four parts concentrate is produced. 
Ground ear corn is a splendid feed for 
fattening cattle. It is not necessary to 
furnish hay with it, as there is sufh- 
cient bulk to keep the digestive tract in 
fine condition. For many years we have 
followed the practice of feeding a pen of 
cattle on ground ear corn supplemented 
with 1 pound of cottonseed cake. We 
have had the best of results in fattening 
these cattle. Not infrequently we have 
placed animals in the lot and exposed 
them at once to a full feed of ground ear 
corn. One might say ground ear corn is 
a fool-proof feed. With the old corn now 
under Government seal, plus such new 
crop as is produced, it would seem that 
the cattle fatteners could get along with 
a minimum of hay by utilizing ground 
ear corn freely. Undoubtedly the prob- 
lem which the livestock industry faces 
will be one of supplying bulk to animals 
which are to be carried thru for stock 
purposes. With the tremendous inroads 
already made into breeding herds in sec- 
tions where the drought has been most 
devastating, it stands to reason that the 
selected, well-bred cattle which are to be 
held for the permanent breeding herds 
should be reasonably well cared for thru- 
out this next winter—that is, where the 
owner finds it at all possible. 


Ti 1ERE has been a tremendous amount 
of cane planted this year. In the south- 
west section of the Cornbelt, cane al- 
ways has been used to some extent. How- 
ever, this year there is a larger acreage 
and the area over which it is growing is 
much greater. Cane makes very fine 
winter forage. It retains its moisture and 
is more palatable than corn fodder. 
While corn fodder by midwinter con- 
tains 16 to 18 percent moisture, cane 
will possess 40 to 50 percent; consequent- 
y, it is more juicy and is better relished. 

Chinch bugs complicate prospects for 
the future. These pesky little insects 
love growing cereal plants, as well as 
Sudan grass and certain other plants. of 
the sorghum variety. Should there be a 
bad chinch bug infestation next year, 
it would behoove the cattleman to have 
sweet clover for pasture, providing he 
lives in an area where this wonderful 
plant thrives. Sweet clover has been a 
jewel this year. The people who had it 
have been able to carry their herds thru 
in pretty good shape. 

If you failed to seed sweet clover last 
spring, try starting some this fall. Use 
scarified seed. Plant it much as you 
would alfalfa. If there is an abundance of 
moisture during the fore part of August, 


then until late November. Hogs could | 








WHEN YOU LOOK AT A HOUSE 


rat you really see ws Ftunr 
a, 

And you'll enjoy looking at it a long 

time if it is painted with economical 

Dutch Boy... instead of low-grade paint 








OW-GRADE paint goes to pieces all 
It lays bare the wood 


it ought to cover and protect. 


too soon. 


Every time the owner looks at 
what’s left of his paint he is reminded 
of his bad bargain. 

See the examples at right. The 
low-grade paint — after only 14% years 
—has already gone to pieces. Now it 
will have to be burned off. And, when 
the surface is repainted, a new prim- 
ing coat will be needed. 

Compare this with the Dutch Boy 
White-Lead job which has stood 3 
years and still has a lot of wear in it. 

Dutch Boy stands up without crack- 
ing and scaling. It resists the weather 








DUTCH BOY 


After 8 years. Same 
type of building in the 
same section of Ohio, 
Paint still good. 


LOW-GRADE PAINT 


After 1% years. Badly 
scaled, exposing the 
wood beneath to attack 
by snow, sun, and rain. 








... wears down stubbornly by gradual 

chalking which leaves a smooth, unbroken 
surface. ..and so requires no burning and 
scraping —no new priming coat—at repaint 


time. 


paint ready to use. Indoors or outdoors, 
Moreover you can tint it quickly and easily 


to any desirable color. 





It’s easy to make good 
paint — pure white-lead paint 

with Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White- 
Lead. You simply stir in the 
proper thinner and in just a 
few minutes there’s your 





ONLY 
$#) 30* 
per gallon 


That’s all it costs for pure 
white-lead paint. 
mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
Superior Ave., Cleveland ; 722 Chestnut 
2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Street, St. Louis; 


Easy to 








*This price (as of June 1934) varies 
somewhat depending on buyer’s dis- 
tance from producing centers. 


DUTCH BOY 


F ye E E ! You can 


save money by following 
the easy painting instruc- 
tions given in our free 
folder on Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White- 
Lead. Tear off the 

coupon and mail to Ww 
our nearest branch. 


Name —— 


Addresr__— 








Purpose 
oft Paste WHITE - LEAD 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Address: (See list of branches 
Please send me your free folder “Painting with White-! ead’ 


specially prepared instructions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to 
make Dutch Boy pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon. 


aoe ane 
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hir-lilet-1ae| 
Seamless 
Seed Bag 
of America 





TREAT 
LAME HORSE 
while he WORKS 


Horse keeps working while being treated 
with old reliable Absorbine — never blisters 
hair 


lieving muscular soreness 


nor removes Brings quick aid in re 


swellings, other 


ailments of strain or sprain Antise ptic to 


aid healing of open sores, galls, cuts 
Little goes far 


$2.50. W. F 
Mass 


Economical Any druggist 


bottle Young, Inc 


Large 


231 Lyman St, Springfield 


USE 


ABSORBINE 








Biggest trade allowance 
means you pay least for 


eparator Catalog, 


Fi tea es Bat ST Weetrtee,ta 
RICHMAN’S CORN HARVESTER, Sorr™s35 PO 
bundle tying attachment Free literature showing 


harvester pictures 
PROCESS COMPANY, Salina, 
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take a chance; otherwise, put it in about 
the first of September. If you live in a 
district where the soil may blow during 
the spring months, seed a little oats with 
the sweet clover, or possibly a little 
rye, The plants thus formed would help 
hold the soil next spring. Sweet clover is 
a plant which deserves more recognition 
than it has thus far received. It plays a 
very useful part on the cattle farm. 
While the winter feed situation need not 
be alarming now where general rains 
have come to the Midwest, it does require 
more than the ordinary amount of plan- 
ning. Should there be better livestock 
prices, the necessity of extracting the 
greatest margin between production 
costs and sale price will still hold. 


Veterinary 


FistuLa—I have an aged mare with a running 
sore on the top of the shoulder. I had it cut 
open and it healed up on one side of the 
shoulder and quit running. Now it is forming 
a bunch and running on the right side. Is 
there any cure for such a sore? If so, what 
can be done?—J. G. P., Wisc. 


The condition described constitutes fistula 





of the withers and it should prove curable if | 


you can have a veterinarian lay open each 
pipe and pocket to obtain free draining of 
pus, and at the same time cut out the diseased 
tissues. He will then instruct you how to give 
appropriate after-treatment. Meanwhile, use 
a proprietory fistula cure which you can buy 
at a drug store with instructions for use. 


Leakinc TEAts—We have a fine milk cow 
which loses her milk very badly. What can 
be done?—G. R. S., Okla. 


The leaking may not occur when a calf is 
allowed to nurse. If you cannot allow that, 
some improvement may result from dipping 
the tips of the teats into tincture of iodine 
and repeating the dipping daily until swelling 
stops the leaking. Care should, however, be 
taken to prevent severe blistering. Also milk 
the cow at least 3 times daily to lessen pres 
sure in the udder. If the iodine treatment does 
not suffice, you may be able to stop leak 
ing by using a wide tape or rubber bandage. 


NETTLERASH OF P1iGs—My spring pigs have 
lumps about the size of hazelnuts on all parts 
of the body but worst on head and flanks. 
They do not seem to suffer much and do not 
rub themselves, except when they get wet or 
get oil on them. They eat and drink well. I 
am feeding oats and they have a slopping of 
milk, water, shorts, and bran morning and 
night. I first noticed the trouble after a week 
on rye pasture.—G. K. D., Nebr. 


The lumps on the pigs probably indicate 
urticaria. The disease is also known as nettle- 
rash, and is similar to hives in a child. It is 
caused by a sudden change of feed and usual- 
ly subsides in a short time. Mix 1 ounce of 
Epsom salts in the slop or drinking water for 
each pig, and repeat the treatment in a few 
days if the ailment persists. Bathe the affected 
parts with boiled water containing 1 table- 
spoonful of baking soda per quart. 


| 


The WINDMILL 
of BEST Value 


p/ 


P You do not have to 


1 a Shop around 
emworoh to find where 
3 you can get 
© the most for your 
money when you buy a 
windmill. We are the 
largest manufacturers of wind- 
mills in the world, have the 
best and most complete equip- 
ment for producing them, and 
have the ability and purpose 
\\\to giveourcustomers the best 
)\\that can be produced at the 
4 lowest possible price. The 
Improved Aermotor has 
\}every feature that is desir- 
N\\ able in awindmill: Strong 
durable gears which run 
quietly, adjustable stroke, 
removable bearings, com- 
plete automatic oiling, 
perfect regulation, etc. 
Aermotor Electric 
Pumps and Automatic 
Water Systems excel in 
simplicity and low price. 
They have important 
\\ exclusive features. 
\\ Write today for informa- 
\\tion about the pumping 
pomremee you need. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 


Branches: Des Moines 
Kansas City Oakland 
Minneapolis Dallas 


RATS 
MOLES 
































Cyanogas goes and gets them all—with gas 
that kills them instantly in their dens. A few 
cents’ worth cleans out a rat hole or chuck 
hole. Saves feed, eggs, chicks, crops, etc. 
Recommended by County Agents. Sold at 
Drug, Hardware, Seed and General Stores. 
FREE Booklet—Write Dept. B3 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


VaLB. 45¢ 118. 75¢ 5 18S, SAS 


& 


, -ee% Factory Prices 
700 on FENCING 
Fi hs Will Save You Big Money =~ 


%, Amazing New Process, using 
COPPER Steel Wire makes 
my fence |ast much longer than or- 
dinary fence Don't buy fencing 

f till youget my new Factory Prices. 


»* Jim Brown Pays the Freight 


Write factory nearest you for catalog 
of bargains in farm_and home needs 
fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 

. Baby Chicks, b 

plies, Stoves, Harness, etc.—Jim Brown. 65 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept.2265A Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn. | 
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Poultry Sup- 





WIND DE) MILLS 
IL“ DATH 


Q 1 a 
oi) SS STRONGER ... because they are internally ¢ 
* fH AW SIMPLER because they @ 


CHEAPER 
. gg 


AS 


nble sha "4 
booklet telling why W Windmills last 


Ame » V longer wit bad 
attention. WOODMANSE MFG. CO. 211 Main St. Freeport, Ill- 




















Creep-Fed Calves 


Nearly $1 a head extra profit was 
made on creep-fed calves finished last 
winter by the Oklahoma Experiment 
Station. The creep-fed calves averaged 
39 pounds heavier than the calves not 
fed in that manner. 

The calves not fed in creeps gained 
slightly faster during the finishing 
period, and the cost of their feed per 
hundred pounds of gain was 38 cents 
less; but the extra weight and better 
finish gave the advantage in profits to 
the creep-fed calves. 

Creep-feeding will be found most 
profitable with fall, winter, or very early 
spring calves, cattlemen were advised. 
The following four principa! advantages 
of creep-feeding calves while nursing 
were cited: 

1. They may be finished at an earlier 
age. 

2. They may be placed on an earlier 
market. 

3. The calves know how to eat grain 
when they are weaned. 

4. In case it is desired to slaughter 
the calves at weaning age, the creep-fed 
calves will be heavier and worth more 
per pound than those which receive no 
grain while nursing. 


He Beat Low Prices 


L AST year Claus Van Boening of Web- 
ster County, Nebraska, made a gross in- 
come of $477 from six sows. His net 
profit of $190 was realized after all ex- 
penses amounting to $287 were deducted. 

To accomplish this, tried Duroc Jersey 





“e E have always believed 
that a sale does not 
complete the transaction 
between us and the car 
buyer, but establishes a 
new obligation on us to see 
that his car gives him good 
service. We are as much 
interested in your econom- 
ical operation of the car 
as you are in our eco- 
nomical manufacture of it.” 


Lago 





A New Ford Service of 


Special Interest to Farmers 


Engines and other units 
reconditioned at the Ford 


factory 


HENRY FORD in the signed state- 
ment above tells you in his own 
words that the Ford Motor Com- 
pany is not just selling a car but 


| also service and satisfaction. And 


sows were used. They farrowed 64 pigs | 


out of which 54 were placed on the mar- 
ket at six months of age. The average 
weight was 221 pounds per pig, or a 


total of 1,989 pounds of pork produced | 


per sow, 

Sanitary methods were followed care- 
fully. The pigs were farrowed in a colony 
house that had been thoroly cleaned 


W t re ig = s j 5 Ww . al . 
ith hot lye water. When the pigs were | exclusive Ford Exchange Service. 


10 days old they were moved with the 
sows to a clean alfalfa pasture and 
placed in two- sow-type portable houses. 

The pigs had plenty of feed and water 


before them all the time. At about two | 


weeks of age the boars were castrated. 
At seven weeks all pigs were vaccinated 
and at eight weeks they were weaned. 


After weaning, the pigs were allowed | 
to run on alfalfa pasture until five | 
months of age. While on pasture the 


pigs were also fed corn, oats, wheat, and 
barley, as well-as tankage and a mineral 
mixture. 

At five months of age they were taken 
off pasture and put on a concrete feeding 
floor. During this last month of feeding 
the pigs had a slop consisting of ground 


wheat, ground oats, and milk, in addi- | 


thor 


to feeds given them on pasture. 
The pigs were farrowed about the 
middle of February and marketed Au- 
gust 15 at $4 per hundredweight. Van 
Boening attributes the fact that he 


| standards. 





made profits to his good breeding stock | 


and sanitary practices.—P. F. T., Nebr. 





Sick Man: “How are my chances, | 


\e tor?” 


Doctor: 
Start 


reading any continued stories.” 


“Pretty good, but-er-don’t | 


he believes that you will get 
more service out of your Ford if 
it is overhauled at the Ford fac- 
tory. If it is completely recondi- 
tioned by the same men who built 
it. If the work is done under fac- 
tory inspection and under factory 
That is why he has 
recently inaugurated this new and 


When your Ford engine needs 
overhauling (that will be nor- 
mally after 40,000 or 50,000 
miles), just have your local Ford 
dealer replace the engine that is 
now in your car with a newly re- 
conditioned engine from the 
Ford plant at Dearborn, Michi- 
gan. It will take only a 
few hours and save you 
the inconvenience of 





Prices for exchange of 
factory -reconditioned 
units 
Engine (V-8) . . . $49.50* 
Engine (4-cyl. Aand B) 46.50* 
nr » 6 « <« 1.90 
Carburetor ... . 1.85 


Shock Absorber. . . 2.00 
Poa: Famip . . 2 1.65 
Clutch Dise Assembly . 2.75 
Clutch Pressure Plate . 3.80 
Brake Shoe (each). . 55 
*Includes installation. Slightly higher 


west of the Rockies. 











having your car tied up in the 
shop for days. And the cost will 
be far below the usual cost of 
overhauling (see prices above). 
This service is available on 
models A and B and V-8 Ford 
cars and trucks, and is also ex- 
tended to the reconditioning of 
such units as distributor, car- 
buretor, and brake shoe assembly 
and to the replacing of worn or 
obsolete parts with new ones. 
And when you get your Ford 
again, it is ready to give 
thousands of miles of 
trouble-free service. 


“The Universal Car” 


We have literature which describes this new and exclusive Ford Engine Service. 
Also several new booklets on the Ford V-8 car and the Ford V-8 truck. These 


booklets are free and we shall be glad to send them to you on request. This 


coupon is for your convenience. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, 


3676 Schaeffer Road, Detroit, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Please send me the free booklets on the subjects checked below. 


Ford Exchange Service 


Name 


__New Ford V-8___ 


__New Ford V-8 Truck 





Route 





Post Office 
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Messengers of Death that 
steal food meant for eggs 
kill birds... wree 
poultry profits! 


NOW! NEW 3,47 Cetin CAPSULE 
DOES THE WORK OF 7WO 
Ordinary Worm Treatments 


Everyone knows Nicotine is best for de- 
stroying round and pin worms—that Ka- 
mala gets the tape worms. But, government 
bulletins say—when given together these 
drugs interfere with each other and sat- 
isfactory results are impossible. 


Pratts new N-K Capsule revolutionizes worming 
because it works by SPLIT-ACTION| First, by re- 
leasing nicotine into the intestines to kill large 
round and pin worms. Hours later—an inside cap- 
sule is crushed by the gizzard to release fresh, full- 
strength Kamala to destroy tape worms. In one 
operation, at one low cost, worms are cleaned out as 
thoroughly as though you had used two separate 
capsules. 

Stop using treatments that the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture get just part of the worms. Only 
Pratts N-K Capsules have ‘“‘Split-Action’’. They 
cost no more. Get your supply now—to delay 
worming is dangerous! 


IF DEALER CAN'T SUPPLY— MAIL ORDER 
If dealer cannot supply, check the package wanted, 
enclose amount specified together with your name 
and address, and mail to 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. 671, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. of Birds Over 3 lbs. Birds 3 lbs. and Under; 
Capsules (Adult Size) (Chick and Pullet Size) 


says 


PRATTS 34p4tCition 
N-K CAPSULES 


PPLIED FOR 


| 
| 








NOTHING TO PAY 


Until After 


oy FREE TRIAL 


THEN ONLY $5 DOWN] 


Last Chanceto Buy | 
at Present Low Prices ol 


uick for Free Melotte Cata- 
.ast Chance’’ prices ,30- 

a trial and $ per month of- 

fers. This may be your last 

chanceto buy at lowest prices 

in Melotte history! Use the 

Melotte 30 days FREE. See how much 

MORE cream it gets. Write for present 

LOW P ES today — before inflation 

may AR. it necessary — —— — 


The Melotte Separator, “;,; 5a" 
2843 Ww. 19th St. Dept 25-16 Chicago, i. 


WVEW oo. MELOTTE 











Make Bigger Gains 
on less Feed 





Drouth-Proof tris. Wide 
Rainbow in 
Seven var- 
Plant Now. 
All plants 


Varieties Hardy, 
range of Gorgeous Colors. A 
your Garden. Only $1. Special: 
ieties Red Iris only thirty cents. 
Planting Hints with each order. 
labeled and postpaid. Lists Free. 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 
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What is New 
[ Continued from page 7] 


After four months in the silo, the silage 
was brownish-green in color, moderately 
sour in taste, and was eaten fairly well 
by dairy cows. No unusual milk produc- 
ing properties of this silage appeared in 
the feeding trials. Butterfat produced 
from this silage was considerably richer 
in both carotin and vitamin A than 
from the regular kind of silage.—Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association. 





— 


Stunted forage resulting from 
extreme drought conditions in 
some sections is reported to be 
very poisonous to livestock. Mis- 
souri reports losses of cattle and 
sheep from eating sorghum, John- 
son grass, sorgo, flax, arrow grass, 
sudan grass, and velvet grass. 
lowa farmers have been warned 
against pasturing drought-check- 
ed small corn while there is yet 
juice in the stalk. Minnesota re- 
0% some death losses from su- 
dan, but finds they are small com- 
ps dis to the animals saved in the 
feed emergency by this crop. 

When in doubt turn only a few 
of the less valuable animals on a 
pasture to test it. Should animals 
become sick, call a veterinarian at 
once. Doses of common corn syrup 
given in a drench is a good remedy 
for animals that do not die quick- 
ly. It should be clearly understood 
that the crops listed are safe under 
normal conditions. 








LESPEDEZA. Experiments com- 
pleted at the University of Illinois indi- 
cate that lespedeza straw is nearly equal 
to early cut, leafy green soybean hay for 
feeding purposes. 


FERTILIZERS. On mare than 1 
experimental plots handled cooperative- 
ly by Iowa farmers and the lowa Experi- 
ment Station, yields from complete 
commercial fertilizers have not been 
great enough to pay for the extra cost as 
compared with phosphates. 


RASPBERRIES. Latham red rasp- 
berries must be sprayed thoroly and at 
the proper time if plant losses like those 
of last winter are to be prevented. Plants 
which received two or more sprays prop 
erly timed were not injured nearly 
much as those left unsprayed, according 
to the University of Illinois. 


as 


BARLEY. Wisconsin No. 38 barbless 
barley has been added to the recom- 
mended list of varieties for Minnesota. 
During the past three or four years, it 
has practically replaced other varieties 
on Wisconsin farms. 


BROILERS. A new method of skin- 
ning broilers has been developed at the 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
at Ithaca. The price of skinned broilers 
is probably more than twice that of live 
broilers. Complete details as to the new 
method may be obtained by writing to 
the Poultry Department at the are 
institution, 


Sy Aids Quick Healing 
SORE TEATS 
CAKED UDDERS 


Made from oil extracted from sheep’s woo 
Corona Wool Fat penetrates quickly—heals 
and soothes most sensitive wound but won’ t 
blister. Keeps teats soft, pliable—cannot 
taint milk. 25 years proves it is safe an 
pleasant to use.For HORSES—effective or 
sore neck and shoulders, cuts, boils, 
hoofs. Scores of other uses, too—for ma 
or animals. At drug stores—or order from 


& R E i -us, 60c and $1.20 sizes. Money 
back guarantee. Just send 3 


spiit 


stamp to cover postage; men 
tion dealer’s name and get 
valuable booklet. 

CORONA MFG. COMPANY 
321 Corona Bldg. Kenton, O. 


CORONA 


Wooc 








cuts, har- 
ness galls, rope burns, most any open 
wound or sore. For family use—any 
open wound or abrasion, burns, chaf- 
ing, galling, bed sores, tired and sweaty 
feet. Many use it after shaving. 


oe. HESS MEDICATED (Healing) POWDER 


Harmless 
to humans, 
: live-stock, 
’ poultry; made 
of red squill 


: K-R-O 


K-R-O (powder form) 75¢. 
READY MIXED (no 
bait to buy) $1.00. 
All druggists. 
K-R-OCo. Spring: 
field, Ohio. 
RESULTS 


GuansaTess 


Three Capacities; 10. 14 and 20 
feet. Accurate set works, positive 
dogs ull or one-way type power 
feed. Runs o 

owners 





Pays for itself quickly—thousands 

in commercial service, everywhere. 

Write tor free lumber handbook and 

catalog of Mills, Supplies, Tools, Saw 
Tables, Woodworking Equipment. 


BELSAW MACHINERY CO. 
Martin. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 


GET A rane 


Nort! Dakots 2 or Northern ¥ 

ver | to buy good lan 

will Crop payment pla 
easy terms. a interested in. Ast about 
reduced rates. nd x Booklet No. 27 res 
H.S. FUNSTON, Lend Seasattaeiean 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


17” 


LETTERING FREE. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 3 ft. high, 20 in. wide, 
10 in. thick. Write for big catalos. 








On the Soo line in 
1. Conditions I 
prices that w € 








American Memorial Co., Dept. C-29, 
1451 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


in farms, 
Dakot a, 
W asl ung 


Minnesota, 
Rwy yntana I 
New low rates rite rene i BOOK 
C. E. Leedy, *, "729, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Jamaica 


[| Continued from page 11 | 


an lrs mieht run on 


tions of the Jamaican are said to be eat- | 
ing, drinking, and dancing. A social 
function is never complete without the 
latter. The natives dance when they are 
happy and when they are mourning their | 
dead; they dance with their heads and 
bodies as well as their feet. 

This enchanting island of Jamaica 
was discovered by Columbus in 1494 
and, while it came into the hands of the 
English i in 1665, it was not really recog- | 
nized until 1670. | 


Ne ARLY every foot of the entire 
island of Jamaica, which is not as large 
as the state of Connecticut, is hilly and 
mountainous and for the most part poor 
and unproductive. Most of the million 
natives are poor and know little of what 
we consider the necessities and comforts 
of life. The city people and country lab- 
orers make up two distinct classes and 
the country people feel far superior to 
those bred in = — | 

For more than four centuries this | , ‘ 
little “island paradise” has been in the | OU HEAR it said that 
possession of the white man altho 97 
percent of its people are black. 



















































kerosene 








“this car will run on any 


-e I visited the Agricultural Farm and | }}j ine.” it will. 
r- School and met Reng pcm Howe, | kind of gasoline. Sure it will 
n a graduate of Iowa State College. The | It might run on kerosene—but 
ly school is naturally small and has only | , ; 

f- 52 students, but even tho its buildings | 1t would knock its head off. 


ty are not large and showy, the grounds | 
| 


ae hema No car can be better than 














ER ° ° 
i ‘ better th 
KINGSTON, the capital of Jamaica, gs greoline bine wy z P 
has a population of over sixty thousand, gasoline you put INTO a car, 
d while there are no skyscrapers there 
are many substantial business blocks. | the better the performance 
Electric street cars go clanging along the ’ 7 . 
narrow streets, ah saleieabiias are | YOu Il get OUT of it. 
plentiful. There are some beautiful , j ives V 
churches, and the Cathedral is said to be Ethy! Gasoline mr, I 
one of the three oldest ecclesiastical | the best performance of your 
buildings in the West Indies. . : 
Perhaps the greatest product of the | Motor every minute and every 
island is the banana. I had never ima- re 
gined that this fruit could be prepared | MUC- 
in SO many ways as my hostess re- | And remember this: wheth- 
counted. They are boiled, stewed, and | r 
LTS cooked in a dozen different ways. The | er your car cost $500 or $5000, 
EN natives dry them, grind them, make | , , 
~~ porridge out of them, fry them, preserve | 1t S sound economy to get the 
rr) them, make them into butter, and eat | : 
. them raw. most out of your investment. 
ve Sugar cane is raised extensively on the The few extra pennies Ethyl 
ase island, and I visited one of the factories | 
ere, just two months before the harvest. | costs are more than offset by 
“] Jamaica is a great island for honey, : 
0. logwood, cocoa, ginger, citrus fruits, | the savings on car upkeep and 
Me. pimento, tobacco, pineapple, and sisal | 
ae hemp. | the extra pleasure you get from 
Mi : There are more than three thousand driving with the world’s qual- 
on miles of fine automobile highways on 
is at the island of, Jamaica to say nothing of | jty fuel! Ethyl Gasoline Cor- 


the thousands of secondary roads. I was 3 2 F: 

riven to the top of one of the high | poration, New York City. 
mountains on a highway that would do 
credit to any country in the world. The 
railways are not extensive and are gov- 
nment owned. 








, 
ion It was with a genuine feeling of regret | Eshyleentains suficient lead 
de, that | departed from Jamaica. As the | oon = persig 4 
my ship steamed out from the harbor and | “(°° ™ “™ Ww 
Sa. the shore line receded, I gazed back upon | Al 
= this “island paradise, ” one of the re- | 
Nal maining summits of a submerged moun- 
Ren tain chain, and I knew that here civiliza- 
mn tion had not penetrated but had merely 
Polished the surface of its wild beauty. 
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The Rosemont 
Rooms and Bath 


Materials 


MODERN HOMES 


at Mill Prices! 


Van Tine Home Building Service wil! build yous 
home complete—ready to move into—easily, 
safely at one-third less cost! Many are 
$500 to $1000 

Choose from 100 prize designs (many planned 
especially for the farm), or let us design your 
home ane your own ideas, Your choice of brick, 
wood, stucco or combinations. We supply finest 
guaranteed materials and strongest construction. 

Mill Prices—you buy direct from our 5 great 
Mills at low wholesale prices. One 
your home complete. No extras! 

Finest Modern Features. Oak Floors, 
lation, Built-in Kitchen Units, Linen 
Clethes Chutes, etc. More comfort—less 
for the housewife. 

Farm Buildings—Barns, 
Granaries. Get our catalog. 


FREE BOOK 
100 HOME PLANS 


FREE if you liveinIil., 
Wis., Mo., Kan., Nebr., N. D., 
S. D. (Other states, send 30c.) 


Insu- 
work 


Hog Houses, 


8 aving 





| 
| 


order buys | 


Closets, | 


Cribs, | 


Gordon-V. vanTine Ge. | 


World’s Largest Spectalists in Home Building Since 1865 
1678 Gordon St., Ds avenport, oe a. 

Check free books wanted ] Home s,OG -) Farm 

Buildings, ©) Summer Cottages, ] Book of 5000 "Barg: ains 

in Building Material. 


Name. 


Address 
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=~ Just one dose 
No Handling of Birds 


Use this easy, time-saving, low cost 
way to rid your flock of poultry roundworm. 
“Black Leaf’? Worm Powder is nicotine in 
new form—no odor—no taste—no toxic ef- 
fect on birds. Mixed in mash, and fed once 
in ordinary way, it passes to the intestines 
where intestinal juices act on the Powder 
releasing the nicotine. One dose kills the 
worms where they live and grow. Sold by 
dealers—or, 100 bird size sent postpaid for 
$1.00 and your dealer’s name. 


PELLETS ALSO 


“Black Leaf" Worm Pellets made 
from the Worm Powder are avail- 
able for individual dosing. 100 for 
$1.00, postpaid. A few pellets are 
included in every package of Pow- 
der for birds ** off feed." 

Made by the makers 

of “Black Leaf 40” 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp., Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 











PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling 
Imparts Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at Drugyists. 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue, N. Y. 
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Hens Balance the Flock 


cents, Dirties 10.5 and Checks 
and Small 8.4 cents. 

The greatest difference between the 
two groups of birds came in the propor- 
tion of income received for eggs in the dif- 
ferent grades. For example, the $168.01 
received for all pullet eggs sold was 
divided among the different grades as 
follows: 29 percent from eggs grading 
Specials, 22 percent from large Extras, 
34 percent from small Extras, seven per- 
cent from Dirties, and eight percent from 
Checks and small The $120.88 
received for the hen eggs was divided 
according to the above grades as follows: 
56 percent from Specials, 21 percent 
large Extras, 12 percent small Extras, 
seven percent Dirties, and four percent 
from Checks and 
small eggs. To 
state the difference 
another way, 51 
percent of the in- 
come from the pul- 
lets was for eggs in 
the two upper 
grades, whereas 77 
percent of the in- 
come from the hens 
was for eggs in 
these grades. 

The reader is 
saying, “Yes, but 
the total income is what counts.” It 
amounted to $47.13 more from the pul- 
lets than from the hens. This suggests 
the next comparison. The cost of feed 
consumed per bird was 82.5 cents for the 
pullets and 81.4 cents for the hens. The 
market value of the 100 pullets at the 
beginning of the year was $75 while the 
value of the 100 hens was only $25.09, 
the price at which the pullets could have 
been sold as potential layers and the 
hens as market fowl. The value of both 
groups as market poultry was used at 
the close of the laying year. 

The loss from death and actual de- 
preciation in market value in the two 
groups at the close of the year was $59.75 
for the pullets and $10.92 for the hens. 
This loss was increased slightly over 
what it would normally be, due to a 
drop of three cents a pound for heavy 
hens (those weighing four pounds or 
more) and two cents a pound for light 
hens during the year. After subtracting 
the sum of the feed cost and deprecia- 
tion which totaled $135.88 for the pul 
lets and $78.11 for the hens from y? 
income for eggs, there remained $32.13 
difference for the pullets and $42.77 for 
the hens. Therefore, while the income 
from pullet eggs was considerably more 
than from hen eggs, it was not enough 
more to overcome the difference in de- 
preciation. The hens, which in this test 
had a nine percent greater mortality 
than the pullets, gave a profit of $10.64 
more than that received from the pullets. 

It should be stated in fairness to both 
groups that the price paid for both mar- 
ket eggs and market poultry probably 
reached an all time low figure during the 
year this comparison was made. With 
higher prices, the income would be great- 
er, the depreciation less, which would 
favor the pullets. But with an equal 
profit, most poultry keepers would pre- 
fer to retain a larger proportion of hens a 


cents, 


eggs. 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


second or third year than to go to t 
trouble of hatching, brooding, and re 
ing an equal number of pullets. 

Another comparison was made with 
100 Leghorn pullets and 100 Leghorn 
hens kept under conditions similar 
those given for the other two lots except 
these flocks received artificial lights from 
4. a. m. to daylight. The lights were 
begun on the hens August 15 and on the 
pullets October 1 and continued for 
both groups until April The lights 
were started early on the hens to minim- 
ize the fall molt and to maintain as good 
production as possible during the season 
of high egg prices. The average egg pro- 
duction for the 52 weeks was 189 for the 
pullets and 151 for the hens. It will | 

noted that neith 
lot averaged as 
much as the cor 
responding lots 
without lights. The 
income for eggs 
from the lighted 
pullets, sold on a 
graded basis, was 
$164.26 and from 
the lighted hens 
$138.06. Only 42 
percent of this in 
come from the pul 
lets was for eggs 
in the two upper grades while 82 percent 
of the income from the hens was for 
eggs grading Specials and large Extras 
This again emphasizes the fact that egg 
size is very closely related to market 
value. 

The feed cost per bird was 80 cents for 
the pullets and 81 cents for the hens. The 
electricity cost was 81 cents for each lot 
The loss from death and depreciation 
was $60.86 for the pullets and $9.51 for 
the hens. The difference between the sum 
of the depreciation, feed, and electricity 
cost and the income from market eggs 
was $29.39 for the pullets and $55.57 for 
the hens. A comparison of these figures 
with those from the unlighted group wil 
show that the unlighted pullets gave a 
greater profit than lighted pullets while 
lighted hens returned considerably more 
than unlighted hens. 

These results show, under the condi- 
tions of these comparisons, greater prot- 
its from Leghorn hens in their second 
year of production than from Leghorn 
pullets in their first year of production, 
both with and without lights. It is als 
shown that artificial lights paid well 
when used on hens but they were a detri- 
ment to the pullets. 

The common practice of replacing 
one-third to three-fourths ,of the Leg- 
horn flock each fall with pullets could 
probably be reduced to one-half or less 
with greater profits to the flock owner 
It is customary to set an average of 4.5 
eggs or to buy three baby chicks for eac! 
mature pullet placed in the laying house 
If the number of pullets reared can be 
reduced, there would be a corresponding 
reduction in the cost of replacing a por- 
tion of the laying flock each year. In 
other words, the flock would be nicely 
balanced. An exception to this practice 
would be in those areas where all old 
birds are disposed of each fall as a means 
of controlling avian tuberculosis. 
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Feed Pullets Well 


REGARDLESS of the relationship be- 
tween the price of feed and poultry 
products, feed liberally, because poorly 
balanced rations in stinted amounts al- 
ways prove costly. 

For pullets from the age of 8 weeks 
until they are placed in laying quarters, 
the Missouri College of Agriculture rec- 
ommends the following growing mash 
which is to be fed in conjunction with 
grain, both of which may be hopper-fed: 
yellow corn meal, 100 pounds; bran, 
00 pounds; shorts, 100 pounds; meat 
scrap, 40 pounds; dried milk, 20 pounds; 
bone meal, 16 pounds; salt, 4 pounds. 

From the age of 12 to 24 weeks a pul- 
let will consume, if liberally fed, approxi- 
mately 15 pounds of feed. 








In Memory of a 
Brave Man 
Our parks and our public squares 


bear abundant evidence of the honors 
we have showered upon our great. Sol- 


diers on muscular chargers, statesmen 
with open mouths, scholars with weighty 
books peek from the greenery of our 
public gathering places. 

Doubtless one of the oddest monu- 
ments ever erected stands in a cemetery 
at Newport, Rhode Island. It is dedi- 
cated to Michele Felice Corne, the man 
who, in this country, ate the first tomato. 

A man he was, indeed, for in his day 
our lucious staple of summer’s dishes 
was considered poisonous in the extreme! 
How the libel against the fruit began is 
not known. When the Spaniards con- 
quered Peru they found the tomato— 
then unknown to Europe—under culti- 
vation. Presumably some Peruvian took 
a chance, too. But tho the tomato was 
gradually introduced into North Ameri- 
ca, it served merely as a decoration in 
gardens. Until Corne— 





That hearty, a painter of naval battles | 


in the War of 1812, was not to be 
daunted by a mere, squashy globule— 
even tho his friends did warn him. He 
bit—and lived. 

Thus it was that the poisonous to- 
mato, long known as love apple, or 
Pomme d’ amour, came to a worthy 
place in the vegetable bins of America. 
‘ew will deny that Michele Felice Corne 
is deserving of his modest monument. 


Vhen we scrunch into the next lucious | 


tomato, let us breath a silent thanks to 
the man who dared!—Charles Waranow. 





* "Let's use some different colors when we paint 


our house this time.” 


* ‘What other colors CAN we use?” 


What colors should you use on sash, 
shutters and body when the roof is to 
be painted black, green, red, or brown? 
What is the best way to remove old 
paint? When should turpentine be used 
for thinning? How much linseed oil 
should be used ? 

These are just a few of the many inter- 
esting questions you will find answered 
in —“101 Questions About Painting 
and Decorating.” Get a free copy from 
your dealer in Lowe Brothers products. 
It will help you get a better paint job. 

And, remember this— analysis shows 





% I knew that's what you'd say,so I'm ready 
for you...The answer is right here in this 


book thai the Lowe Brothers dealer gave me.”’ 


that so-called “cheap” paints contain as 
much as 63% water and other evapo- 
rating liquids. In contrast, Lowe Broth- 
ers paints contain 90% film-forming 
solids. Consequently, they cover more 
surface, last longer, and cost much less 
in the end. 

Your dealer in Lowe Brothers prod- 
ucts chose these quality paints and var- 
nishes because he knows paint. He also 
knows the best painters and decorators 
in your community. He will be glad to 
recommend one if you wish. The Lowe 
Brothers Company, Dayton, Chio. 


ePDiothers 


PAINTS *« VARNISHES 


Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 


SuCCESSFUL FARMING, 


September, 1934 
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E’RE not “ 


snooty” 
ing is not acceptable to the columns of Successful Farming. There are many 
reasons why thousands of dollars of such advertising is turned away an- 
nually; the product is of no economic value; the company unreliable; the 


advertising is untruthful; 
Successful Farming’s 


but there.are many companies whose advertis- 


the product does not warrant the backing of 
ironclad guarantee, and many other just reasons. 


When you buy equipment for the farm or supplies for the home, buy prod- 


ucts advertised in Successful Farming. 


Here is our guarantee to you: 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Successful Farming which is not as represented in 


the advertisement. 


The complaint, 


investigation of which will be 


instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appeared. If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


If you want additional information about the products advertised in 
Successful Farming, there are booklets you can send for, they are good 


reading— 


profitable reading—they contain real information. Listed below 


are the advertisers in this issue of Successful Farming who want to send 
you booklets further describing their merchandise. 


Household 


"Wireless Power” 
Flour Information and 
Inc., Back Cover. 
Stove Catalog—Kalamazoo Stove Company, Page 

99 


Briggs & Stratton, Page 34. 
Recipes—General Mills, 


Farm Equipment and Supplies 


Windmill Information—Aermotor Company, Page 

Rodent Control Information-——American Cyanamid 
and Chemical Corporation, Page 44. 

“Make More Money with Horses and Mules” 

American Pad and Textile Company, Inside Back 
Cover. 

Catalog of Mill Supplies and Equipment 
Machinery Company, Page 46. 

Fence and Farm Supply Catalog—The Brown Fence 
and Wire Company, Page 4 

“What Every Corn Grower Should Know”—J. I. 


-Belsaw 


Case Company, Page 36. 
Lantern Booklets—The Coleman Lamp and Stove 
Company, Page 34. 


Information About Wool Fat—Corona Mfg. Com- 
pany, Page 46. 
Separator Catalog—The Galloway Company, Page 

+4 


Fence Catalog—Interlocking Fence Company, 
Page 34. 
Fence Catalog 
Separator Catalog—The 
pany, Page 46. 
Farm Equipment 
ment Company, 


Windmill Booklet 
Page 44 


Kitselman Brothers, Page 53. 
Melotte Separator Com- 


Booklets 
Page 38. 
Woodmanse M fg. 


Oliver Farm Equip- 
Company, 
Building Material, Supplies and Paint 
Roof Catalog—The Edwards Manufacturing Com- 


pany, Page 53. 
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Book of Homes and Building Plans— Gordon-Van 
Tine, Page 48. 

“101 Questions about Painting and Decorating” 
Lowe Brothers Company, Pages 49. 

“Mayflower World’s Fair Wall Papers” 


er Wall Papers, 2 


Mayflow- 

Page 52. 

Booklet on Water Systems—F. E. 
Company, Page 34. 

“Painting with White-Lead”— 
pany, Page 43 

Roof and Buik ding Supply Booklets—The Ruberoid 
Company, Page 32. 


Myers & Bro. 


National Lead Com- 


Miscellaneous 


Free Music Lesson—American College of Music, 
Page 34. 

Tombstone Catalog 
pany, Page 46. 

School Bulletin—American School, Page 30. 

“How to Break and Train Horses”—Beery School 
of Horsemanship, Page 34. 

Radio School Booklet—Coyne Electrical School, 
Page 42. 

Dog Literature— Dixie Kennels, Page 30. 

Automotive Booklets—Ford Motor Company, Page 


-American Memorial Com- 


45. 

Farm Booklet—H. S. Funston, Page 46. 

Farm Book—C. E. Leedy, Page 46. 

Farm Literature—Northern Pacific Railway, 
34. 

“Over One Hundred Useful Things to Know Around 
the Home and Farm’’—The Northwestern Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Company, Page 

Sergeant’s Dog Book—Polk Miller Products Cor- 
poration, Page 30. 

Ammunition Information—Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Page 39. 

Hunting Information— Western 
pany, Page 40. 


Page 


Cartridge Com- 


Garden and Nursery Supplies 
See Pages 42, 46, 51. 


| 
| 











Squibs 


[ Continued from page 14 


worked satisfactorily. Now we ha 
cleaned it out and are repairing the o 
let so that the water will be drawn o 
from beneath the surface again. Wit 
this done it looks as if the outfit ought : 
be good for another ten years of serv 


© More temporary silos are being c: 
al this fall than ever before. \, 
own observation is that a corn st 
silo, made from bundles of corn laid 
in a wall, is most satisfactory in our 
cality. I have also seen them u 
satisfactorily in Kansas. The bund 
are laid in courses on the circumfere: 
of the silo, lapping them a half. 
makes a wall the thickness of the widt 
of the bundles. Then, as this is fil 
with silage, a course of tie bundles tw 
or three feet apart are laid with but 
toward the center and tassels well to t! 
outside of the wall bundles. These secur 
the walls from spreading. A friend of 
mine suggests that the silo can be built 
by laying your wall bundles insid 
circle of slat fencing and using no tie 
bundles, and I see no reason why this 
would not work. I believe for any tem 
porary silo built above ground, cutting 
the corn a little bit green is desirable 
because the extra weight and succulence 
will increase its resistance to spoilage. 





© It is good for those of us who have 
seen some years of married life to b 
guests at a beautiful wedding. Mother 
and I attended a fine church wedding 
lately and came out of the place holding 
hands like a couple of youngsters. There 
was some excuse for it, as it Was our own 
wedding anniversary. These promises to 
remain faithful in sickness or health, 
povery or prosperity, mean more after 
you have travelled the road together 
thru these times. The wedding ceremony) 
is often spoken of as a knot, joining the 
thread of two lives. A better comparison 
might be made to threads on a loom- 
threads which bride and groom maj 
form into patterns, beautiful with home 
and family, or ugly with misunderstand- 
ing and strife. The spirit and skill of the 
successful weavers mature, so that the 
fabric they make becomes more glorious 
with the years. These young folks who 
stand at the altar in a marriage cere- 
mony are thinking of the present as the 
high time in their lives. Maybe it 1s to 
date, but if they are successful, this 1s 
only the beginning. As the tracery 0! 
their design takes form and as the flash- 
ing colors of youth are mellowed and er- 
riched by the course of life, the pattern 
they weave will be more and more beav- 
tiful. A happiness far beyond what we 
had when we faced the minister made 
mother and I hold hands as we heard 
again “I take thee . 
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The Triple A 


[ Continued from page 22 | 


dous power. And that makes it a danger | 


as well as a boon. Power grows by what 
it feeds on. No organization ever relin- 
quishes any authority of its own voli- 
tion, even when the need passes. It 
reaches for more. In view of that his- 


torical fact, farmers may have to go into | 


a tussle with the AAA some day to keep 
from becoming its vassals. 

Here a difficult question arises. The 
AAA must be strong in order to accom- 
plish any good. Yet farmers cannot 
afford to let it sway too much authority 
over them. Already, to those who put 
high value on their independence, the 
AAA is displaying a tendency toward 
unpleasant ideas. 

Probably the safe course would be to 
see that the AAA doesn’t travel too fast 
in recasting our agriculture. As the de- 
pression recedes, needed changes will be 
clearer. The world may return to sanity, 
and to exchanging products. If so, our 
agriculture won’t have to be yanked 
apart and put together again. 

In short, the safe line of action now 
would seem to be cooperation with the 
AAA in its emergency programs, and 
watchfulness of its purposes. The Mid- 


west can get from the AAA what it | 





wants. It must, however, know its de- | 


sires clearly, and express them thru its | 


farm organizations and its big farm 
papers, like Successful Farming. 


We cannot expect the sincerest leaders 


in Washington always to read accurately 
what is in our minds. Washington is a 
hot bed of theories which often blind 
men to reality. For the farmer’s security, 
the AAA must know that he is keenly 
and understandingly aware of every step. 
In that case, hope for the AAA may 
triumph over experience—which, after 
all, is the name given to what we get 
when we are looking for something else, 
but not looking quite sharp enough. 


Laughing at Life 





Teacher: “Bobbie, tell me what your | 


definition of a lawyer is.” 

Bobbie: “Dad says that he’s a man 
who takes your property away from 
your enemies, and then keeps it him- 


” 
+ 


secil, 


* * * 


_ Father: “I’m sorry I brought you 
here, Dorothy. This is hardly a play for 
a girl of your age.” 

Daughter: “Oh, that’s all right, dad. 
It'll probably liven up a bit before the 


er 





“Yeah! And don't forget the bath salts” 





nage 


OW many times have you asked 
yourself the question, “I won- 

der if I can get by without shaving?” 
And yet when there is any doubt 
you should have but one answer— 
“No!” Embarrassing or unfortu- 
nate experiences have taught us this. 


Really now—isn’t a man foolish 
to risk the respect of others by neg- 
lecting to shave? Employers won't 
tolerate it. Women dislike it. So why 
handicap yourself by trying to “get 
by” without shaving! 

Just slip a Gillette “Blue Blade” 
in your razor—and you're through 
shaving in a flash. This blade is 
sharp—amazingly sharp—made so 
by processes exclusive with Gillette. 
Grinding, honing and stropping op- 





WONDER IF 1 
CAN GET BY”’ 





erations are continuous and entirely 
automatic — controlled to micro- 
scopic limits of accuracy. The steel 
used by Gillette is the finest obtain- 
able and is tempered and hardened 
to perfection in electric furnaces 
where the temperature automati- 
cally changes in accordance with 
the requirements of the metal. 

We urge you to try the Gillette 
“Blue Blade” on our money-back 
guarantee of complete satisfaction. 
To get shaving luxury impossible 
to describe—slip a new blade in your 
razor frequently. The comfort you 
enjoy cannot be measured in pennies. 

Your dealer has Gillette “Blue 
Blades.” Buy a package today. We 
are sure you ll like them. 


GILLETTE BLUE BLADES 
NOW 5 sot Does 10 so AQ¢ 


Hear Gene and Glenn on the air every night except Saturday and Sunday, WEAF and 
coast-to-coast hook-up: 6:15 E. 8. T. or 9:15 C. 8. T. 





a ig _|[M<CONNON 









WAGON MAN 











now makes this surprising offer to honest men. Invest 


_We Furnish Capital — 


A great responsible, successful, 45 year old company 


mo capital in merchandise! Let us start you in a perma- 
nent business that YOU own and control for yourself. 
Become an Authorized McConnon Dealer and handle 
the complete McConnon Line—no red tape. We finance 
ou with complete stock. You extend credit to your 
ends and customers when and if you please. Only a 
certain number of these ‘‘stock furnished’’ propositions 
are open. Each one offers a good living with a chance to 
put some money in the bank every week. Honest, steady 
men who write promptly are assured of first considera- 
tion. Write TODAY and ask for special offer. Address 
McCONNON & COMPANY, ‘‘The House of Friendly 
Service”, Desk 72-3D, Winona, Minnesota. 








*5O WEEK PAY 
for YOUR Spare Time 


YOU CAN DO THE SAME as men like /: 
D. Hughes (Ohio), Robinson (Mass.), <A 
Swinebroad (Tenn.), Wroblewski SS 
(ILL.), who make $50.00 or 
more a week in Spare ? 
Time Selling 
Stark 












re Jse COUPON 
s below —get full facts 
s about NEW, LIBERAL 
SALESMEN’S PLAN — FREE 
Selling Outfit — no money or experi- 
ence needed. 
If not interested in selling, Buy Stark Trees. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG. 
STARK NURSERIES, 
Box S. W. 226, - Louisiana Mo. 
Send me NEW plan for salesmen. 
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“Please dont scold.. 
finger marks wipe 
right off this 

WALL PAPER!” 
Po ae 





RDINARY soil cleans easily from the 
new Mayflower Wall-Papers—which 

are a feature of model homes at 
the World’s Fair. They hang smoothly, 
wear wonderfully and their Duofast 
long-lasting charm. Name 
on each selvage. Prices ex- 
tremely low. Send now fo: 
colorful tree book on room 
arrangement — then _ see 
your wall paper man. 


MAYFLOWER 
ed 


MAYFLOWER WALL PAPERS, 
Deot. SF, Rogers Park Station, Chicago, Mlinois 
Send, free, “Mayflower World's Fair Woll tapers.” 


colors have 
“Mayflower’’ 















. 
‘ 

Nome... 

’ 

: 

b4 Address. * 
} . 
‘ City State : 
; f) 1934, Mayflower Wal! Papers . 





“/MSNESS HAS A 
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If you haveacar and want to know 
how you can use it to make $7 to 
$12 a day, write at once for fre 
McNess Dealer Book. Tells how 
you can get a McNess Business. 
All about liberal 3-year agree- 
ment. How we supply capital and 
guide you to success. -_ 
Explains sealed bottles, premiums, 
deals; ull exclusive, money-making 
McNess features Work re gul ur routes 
in yourowncounty. Every trip means 
larger business. Write for book 
today. No obligation. (87) 


FURST & THOMAS 
83 Adams St, Freeport, lll. & 








“PENNY PINCHING!” 

Ziegler made $103.32 in a week. Mrs. Hackett 
cleared $33.00 in seven hours. No experience or 
course of training required. Need both men and 
women everywhere. I furnish everything and 
show you how. You can work either full or spare 
time. Brand new Ford Sedans furnished producers. 
Profits begin at once 

MAKE UP TO $60.00 A WEEK 
working full time. Up to $10.00 to $15.00 a day 
spare time Hundreds already cleaning up 

taking orders for ZANOL Tea, Coffee, Spices, 
Extracts, etc. Send for free book of facts 
and complete details. Rush name on 
penny postcard today. 
ALBERT MILLS, President 
5163 Monmouth Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Friend to Friend 


However, if he does petition, as the law 
says he must to become a bankrupt there 
is danger of a settlement being a serious 
reflection on his future credit. 

Furthermore, Doe faces the possibility 
of delay thru court action and a five- 
year period during which there is no 
permanent basis for refinancing his 
property. The operation of a farm under 
direction of the court for five years 1S 
not likely to prove satisfactory. If many 
debtors in a county resort to bankruptcy, 
their acts will probably be a reflection 
on the credit risk of that community for 
many years. No one will want to take 
this method of settlement of debts until 
all other efforts have failed, and then 
only with a full knowledge of the future 
financial handicap of being known as a 
bankrupt. 

The only class which can possibly 
benefit are the lawyers, who are already 
cultivating this promising field. The 
farmer-debtor who makes use of this law 
will find his costs will not be confined 
to the $10 he pays for the attempted 
settlement before the conciliation com- 
missioner but may easily amount to 
several times $10. Under the amendment 
to the federal bankruptcy law of March 
3, 1933, farmers wishing to declare 
themselves bankrupts could do so for a 
fee of $10 and no attorney was needed. 
The Frazier-Lemke law is an amend- 
ment to that amendment. 

On several occasions we have com- 
plimented the present administration 
for its successful grouping of all federal 
farm loan agencies under the Farm 
Credit Administration, first governed 
by Morgenthau and now by Myers. 
Under this new setup the federal land 
banks have been making. gratifying 
progress. An excellent spirit of under- 
standing and cooperation was developed 
between all interested parties. The ma- 
chinery for solving the farm mortgage 
problems, so far as we have been able to 
observe, has been working efficiently. 

For the distressed farm debtor the 
county debt conciliators are the best 
source of advice and their help costs 
him nothing. The public is now sympa- 


[ Continued from page 


thetic and numerous facilities are avai! 
able for adjustment of debt, and : 
financing so that a man may keep his 
farm. Five years from now or at t! 
close of the moratorium available und 
the new act, it may be exceedingly har 
to find the money to save one’s property 
Furthermore, if the act is declared u 
constitutional, a farmer will find his 
situation serious. The arguments ar 
without question in favor of obtaining 
a settlement and refinancing now, with 
out resort to the new law. The man wi] 
seeks refuge in the Frazier-Lemke act 
certain to wake up some morning with 
an exceedingly bad financial headach 


Does the farmer pay the processing 
tax? Economists at the University of 
Ohio say that he does not pay it on 
wheat. With hogs the conclusion is not 
so easily reached. There are a number 
of other questions about the operation 
of the AAA (Agricultural Adjustmer it 
Administration) that are plaguing farm- 
ers. The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has had expert observers 
following the operations of this new gov- 
vernment body for months. A prelimi- 
nary statement covering corn and hogs 
has just been released. Of the emergency 
campaign to increase hog prices from 25 
to 30 percent thru the purchase of sows 
and pigs, the investigators found that 
perhaps one-half of the hoped for in- 
come to hog producers will be obtained 
The answer to the question concerning 
the processing tax will not be available 
until the final report, to be published 
early in 1935. The preliminary report 
should be widely read. It is paper-bound 
and sells for 50 cents. 

Another preliminary report from the 


same institution goes under the name of 


“Dairy Products Under the AAA.” It 
also sells for 50 cents. 

For 25 cents one can secure a complete 
record of agricultural adjustment from 
May 1933 to February 1934. This is a 


cloth-bound book and is also a valuable 


reference—obtainable from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
, by sending 25 cents directly. 





Highway Safety 





/\ CRASH, a scream, and he became 


one of the 10,000 persons struck by au- 


tomobiles while walking on rural high- 


ways in 1933. Fortunately, he was one of 
the 7,800 injured and not one of the 
2,250 killed. He was just going down the 
road to salt the colts as dusk settled over 
the countryside. A neighbor, blinded by 
lights of an approaching car, could not 
see him in time to avoid the accident, 
Now fully recovered, he walks on the 
side of the road opposite to the stream 
of traffic. 
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The Dainty Miss 


[ Continued from page 20 | 


that, it’s just a matter of washing a 
little, and mending a little as your 





things need them. One doesn’t keep well | 
groomed without effort. But just a daily | 


fifteen minutes or less will keep your 
wardrobe up to top-notch. Then waking 
late for church on Sunday will hold no 
horrors. You will not be held up with 
“Where were my gray gloves put? Oh, 
| can’t wear them, they’re too dirty! 
Well, I'll have to carry them. Maybe 
they won’t show.” 

| have a friend who, when she buys, 
buys with an eye toward what she al- 
ready has that will harmonize or as we 
say “go with” the purse (or whatever it 
is) she intends to purchase. If she is 
careful of the purse, buys reasonably 
good quality, and keeps it cleaned, it will 
last her a long time. She doesn’t go in for 
faddy things which are here today and 
gone tomorrow. That neat envelope 
purse in brown, matching so beautifully 
her dark beige dress, she bought four 
years ago. Honestly she did! But she 
bought a conservative style and it’s still 
up-to-date. She treated it well, so it 
still looks well. She has a black bag, a 
dark blue, a white one, and a dainty 
little evening purse in black moire which 
looks nice with a dark chiffon or a printed 
organdie dance dress. 

It’s the little touches you see! The 
bright new cap and collar you knitted 
and wear with the old black dress. 
Everyone thinks it’s a new dress. It’s the 
new buttons you sewed on that finish 
the neck line of the blue suit-dress you 
dyed and made over out of mother’s old 
spring coat. 

And it’s something else besides. It is 
attention to details like your nails, your 
run-over heels, your hair. Nothing will 
give you a scrambled look sooner than 
hair which is not brushed, “laundered 
frequently,”’ and combed tidily. If you 
clapped the new knit hat down over an 
uncombed head, you may be sure it looks 
like it! 

So now I’ve told you how to avoid the 
scrambled look and the scrambled feel- 
ing of being not quite “ready for the 
party.” Let’s all get busy and give it a 
try. Let’s be the “Dainty Miss.” It will 
give us poise and a glorious feeling of 
all’s right with the world. 





Thoughts 


My thoughts are shy, shy things that go 
Within the chamber of my brain, 

As fragrant blossoms softly blow, 
Caught in a breath of April rain. 


Forever they dance to and fro, 


They seem like little lads at play, 
Until the wise world comes when, lo! 

They grow afraid and run away. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 
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This New Odorless Way 


Leaves No M. S. (Msiisive 
It isn’t the smell of a soap that gets you 
clean—it’s the lather. 
Ordinary toilet soaps don’t lather freely 
enough in this hard water. They form a 
sticky soap-scum that works into the pores 
and up stale perspiration. 
Strong-smelling soaps —no matter how 
much they lather—can’t keep a secret. 
Kirk’s Castile, being a 100% pure vegetable 
oil soap, lathers abundantly, even in hard, 
cold water. It goes deep into the pores, 
mixes with the stale perspiration curds and 
sets them free. In a twinkling your bod 
is as fresh and clean-smelling as a weed 
land breeze! 


“(Marvelous for our Hard Water’”’ 
—says citizen of Salina, Kansas 


Try Kirk’s Coco Castile we Lhe esa 

- nd half again 
He maaetl larger than 
average toilet 
soaps. Be sure 
toask forKirk’s 
by name. 





THE NEXT SPEAKER 
NEEDS NO INTRODUCTION. 
IT AM SURE You HAVE 

ALL SMELT- I MEAN FELT- ie 
HIS PRESENCE HERE ! 
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Banish Body Odor 























































Salesmen 


something that sells. 





IN THE CORNBELT STATES 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING has 200 salesmen who 


are making a good living telling farmers about 
our departments and services which some of our 
old subscribers, even, 


Address Sales Manager 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Des Moines, Iowa 


With Cars 





never knew. We have 


















906-956 Butier Street 


Get EDWARDS 
+ METAL ROOF PRICES 
4 Protect your buildings from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
weather before advancing 
costs force next price raise. 
Ask for Catalog 84....Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


FACTORY TO YOU, BRAND NEW! 
| 4 | We make the wire, weave it into Fence and 
emtiee ship direct, FREIGHT PREPAID. 
me ae | _ Ly Cop- 
r n teel, 99 92 pure 
une galvanized. Horse- , Bull- 
strong, - Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn Fence, Stee! Posts, Gates 
Barbed Wire, Paints and Roofing. 
Kitseiman Bros. Box220 Muncie, Ind. 
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ALL AROUND the tM 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


Many of the families in our vicinity 
have in their barns water tanks which 
are usually hung from the ceiling. Natur- 
ally, it is inconvenient or impossible to 
tell when such tanks are full. Illustra- 
tion NuMBER I will solve that difficulty. 
The float and weight shown are con- 
nected by heavy cord which is run over 
two small pulleys. Thus, when the tank 
is full, the weight will be level with the 
bottom of the tank.—J. T., Ohio. 


The wire stretcher shown in I|lustra- 
tion 2 will eliminate the setting of extra 
posts at the end of the fence, which posts 
would have to be :emoved anyway after 
the fence is completed. The frame is 
made of planed 2 x 4’s and uses a log roll- 
er as a windlass. A bar is inserted thru 
the holes in the log as shown. Pressure 
on this windlass results in a tremendous 
tension on the fence, making a tight, 
even job. The unit is excellent for barb- 
wire also, for the operator, if he stands 
behind the stretcher, is always safe from 
a wire breaking and lashing out at him. 


—H. P., Jr., Il. 


Small potatoes that are usually 
thrown away can be prepared in a sim- 
ple manner. Wash the potatoes thoroly, 
boil with the skins on, and put thru the 
ricer. The potatoes will come thru in a 
fluffy mound and the skins will remain 
in the ricer. The mineral salts lying just 
under the skin are all retained by this 


method of cooking.—Mrs. R. D. M., Ill. 


High pressure grease gun fittings can 
be installed in soft oil holes on old style 
machinery quite easily. Clean the hole 
of grease and dirt and then fill with bab- 
bitt metal. When cool, drill down to the 
shaft with a \4-inch bit. Screw in the 
grease gun fitting, which will cut its 
own treads in the soft metal. The %-inch 
hole is just the right size to receive a 3%- 
inch fitting.—A. F., Ill. 


In order to keep our cattle salt dry, 
we take an old gas barrel and cut out as 
shown in Illustration 5. We then fasten 
a fin or wind guide to the top and fasten 
this unit to an old wheel and axle. The 
axle is fastened to a heavy post with 
adequate wheel clearance above the top 
of the post. When the wind blows and 
rain sweeps in with it, the open part of 
the barrel turns away from the rain and 
thus keeps the salt dry.—W. R., III. 


The combination woodbox and ser- 
vice table shown in Number 6 is very 
convenient and is quickly made. The 
top is covered with sheet zinc and is 
hinged to the back so that it may be 
raised when the box is filled. The open 
front makes it possible to remove wood 
without disturbing the top. The box is 
easily moved from one place to another 
by means of casters. Utensils may be 
hung on the row of hooks along the 
side.—R. P. T., Kans. 


SuccessruL Farina, September, 1934 














For a corn knife handle, I use two 
pieces of an old tug, single ply, and cut 
the length needed for the handle. Over 
these pieces I bend another piece twice 
as long and rivet with regular harness 
rivets. Add as many strips of tug as you 
need to make a suitable handle. The 
leather never becomes slippery, and it 
absorbs part of the shock when striking. 
—T.E.H., Ill. 


To remove ink stains, place spotted 
material on folded bath towel, cover the 
spot with baking soda and pour on 
enough peroxide to make a thin paste, 
With the tip of a teaspoon rub the solu- 
tion into the spot and then rinse in cold 
water. Repeat if necessary. I have used 
this on many articles and it has never 
failed to remove ink stains and hasn't 


faded anything.—W. J. S., Okla. 


We built ourselves a temporary cis- 
tern of so-gallon oil drums. They are 
placed on a rack near the eavespout to 
which they are connected with a 2-inch 
pipe. The water is drawn out thru a %- 
inch pipe connected to each barrel and 
to a faucet. There must be a 4-inch vent 
hole cut in each barrel. Barrels rest on 
rack on their sides, and as many may 
be used as desired.—J. L. R., Mich. 


A sweater form can be made easily by 
bending heavy wire to the desired size 
and shape as is shown in Illustration 3. 
The sweater should be placed on the 
form immediately after washing and 
should not be removed until entirely 


dry.—Mrs. E. K., Ill. 


One of the local men tried various 
ways to pull up a small well curbing, 
but had no success. Finally he dropped 
two old wagon skeins into the well, at- 
taching them by rods as shown in Illus- 
tration 4. When the upward lift of block 
and tackle and a derrick was applied, 
the skeins wedged solidly in the curbing 
and held fast. Where skeins are not readi- 
ly available wooden blocks may be 
shaped to wedges and used in the same 
manner.—L. H., Mont. 


Old window shades may be rejuve- 
nated and made to look like new. Wash 
them by placing flat on a table and 
scrubbing with a brush and warm suds 
first on one side and then on the other. 
If the shades are not too badly faded, 
they may be brightened by rinsing in 
clear water to which a little ammonia 
(one teaspoonful to a pint of water) has 
been added. If the shades are unwash- 
able, they may be cleaned very satis- 
factorily with wallpaper cleaner. New 
hems may be put in them and if the 
shades are badly faded they may be 
painted. Shade paint should be put on 
rather thick with a wide brush, one side 
being thoroly dried before the other 1s 
painted.—Mrs. H. G., Pa. 
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2c MORE SPENT FOR FLOUR 


WOULD HAVE SAVED HER BAKINGS WORTH 


$1.36 





No More “Dime-Wise, Dollar-Foolish Buying” 


Harré 
Mu. ‘j= 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


Urges Women Who Want a Quicker, Sim- 
pler and Surer—Hence More Efficient, 
More Economical —Way to Baking Success 
to Adopt the New ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ Method 


F YOU want a quicker, simpler and surer— 

hence, more efficient, more economical—way 
to baking success, then you are urged to adopt 
the ““Kitchen-tested’” method so many women 
are switching to. You’!l agree with Mrs. A. W. 
Harris of Cheyenne, Wyoming, who. after try- 
ing a cheaper flour, wrote Betty Crocker: 


“T believe any woman who stops to figure the 
cost of her failures in baking will agree that the 
cheaper the flour, the more expensive becomes 
the baking. 


“Recentiy when the price of flour began to 
advance, I decided that I would try a brand 
that was almost one dollar cheaper than GOLD 
MeEDAL Flour. The first three things I made 
were doughnuts, biscuits and gingerbread. 
Also a plain cake. All four were distinct failures 
and I had to throw them all away. 


“*Then I learned from a domestic science expert 
that the cost of these four bakings for ingre- 
dients, labor and fuel when using this cheaper 
flour was $1.36. And that the difference in the 
total costs of the cheaper flour used and 
GOLD MEDAL “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour was only 
2c. So by saving 2c I lost $1.36.’’* 


Profit by the experience of Mrs. Harris—switch 
now to GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Flour. 


A More Efficient, More Economical Way 


3y the development of a new type of flour— 

GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested”’ Flour—baking 
has been remarkably simplified. And the prin- 
cipal cause of costly baking failures banished— 
lack of uniformity in the flour used. 


Go_D MEDAL “Kitchen-tested’’ Flour means 
flour, made from the finest wheat grown, that 
has been tested in an ordinary oven, just like 
yours, for uniformity of results, BEFORE it 
goes to you. Every batch tested scientifically 
for perfect results in baking c: ikes, pies, pastries, 
breads, by a number of experts directed by the 
noted GOLD MEDAL “‘KAitchen-tested’’ Flour 
cooking authority, Betty Crocker. 


GOLD MEDAL’S EXTRA VALUES: 
“Sree Sa verware... Pree Recipes 


Kitchen-tested 
a 

Why Not Now? 
Save Silverware Coupon on Back 
of Recipe Folder Inside Sack: 
1 coupon in sizes up to 10-lb.; 2in 
10-lb. to 12-lb.; 4 in 24%-/lb.; 10 
in 49-lb. and larger size sacks. 


A New, Delicious Version of Lady Baltimore Cake— 


When you want a delicious cake, 


nutritious foods for your table. Abundant energ 


is essential to Vitality. 


The 15 recipes for “‘Foods Men Rave About”’ 
(given free inside every size sack and chz mane 
every three months) are likewise ‘“‘Aztchen- 
tested’ for simplicity, economy and _ perfect 
results. 


Thus, the flour acts the same way, the recipes 
the same way every time you bake. No guess- 
work, no uncertainty. And-—no costly failures. 
The most efficient, most economical way to 
baking success. 

in one month alone 
GOLD MEDAL 


Do you wonder now why 
282.268 women switched to 
“‘ Kitchen-tested”’ Flour ? 


Now—if you want to test Go_tD MEDAL 
**Kitchen-tested” Flour before buying, we will 
send you enough with the recipe to make the 
cake shown here, free and postpaid. Simply 
write to address below. 


Try Gotp MEDAL “ Kitchen-tested’’ Flour with 
the Lady Baltimore Cake shown here. Or with 
your own favorite recipe. Get a sack at any 
grocery store. 

*This is only one of thousands of similar letters 
voluntarily written Betty Crocker every year. 
WASHBURN CROSBY COMPANY 


DEPT. SF-9 


1325R of Copr . 1934, by General Mills, Inc 


GENERAL MILLS. INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


or pastry, or any kind of bread, remember the easiest 
way of all is to order it from your grocer or your baker direct. 
truly professional skill, transforms wheat, our outstanding energy food, into delicious, 
y, such as these baked wheat foods give, 
Thus, your baker provides your family with 


BREAD ENERGY FOR VITALITY! 


Men Rave About It 


Your baker today, with 


8 
p. 4 








Cietmly Crocker snows 


WHY PAYING $.0115 MORE 
FOR FLOUR MAY SAVE YOU 
$1.25 ON ABOVE CAKE 


*Cost of Eggs, Sugar, Flavoring, Milk, But- 
ter, Baking Powder, Syrup, Citron, Choco- 
late, Nuts, Gold Medal ‘‘Kitchen-tested’’ 
Flour and other ingredients 


Value of Your Own Time (55 min. at 35c per 
hour) and Fuel Costs (estimated at $.05) . 


Total . . $1 


Cost of 3 Cups of Gold Medal 
tested” Flour 


Cost of 3 Cups of 25% 


“Kitchen- 
$ 
Chena Flour... 


Difference Between Gold Medal “Kitchen- 
tested” Flour and Cheaper Flour .... $ - 


* Average cost of ingredients based on prices obtained d 
the week ended April 28, 1934,in New York, Chicagoan 
Fran i by Peat, Marwick, 4S 
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